


BETTER DOMESTIC METER VALUE 


Accuracy you can always rely on, maintenance ease thi 
saves you money—these are the plus values that hav 
been carefully engineered into every Rockwell mete 
No other meter line offers you so much for so littl 
none provides as much in all around value and cor 
venience. Write for catalogs. 











' DEL AA reducing Regulators 


e Versatile 
e Valve and Seats Removable 


e Valve Types and Sizes 
Interchangeable 


e Valve Adjustment Made Easy 
e Compact Design 
‘« High Safety Factor 


This versatile pressure-reducing regulator may be direct- 
operated, pilot-loaded with “SENSITROL”, or instru- 
ment-operated. It is excellent as a motor valve for use 
with differential-limit controls. The valve can be quickly 
removed or replaced without disturbing the regulator. 
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THE DISCOBOLUS, 
by Myron, was the break 
from tradition in sculpture 
and introduced expressive 
movement of form which 
led the way to the summit 
of Greek Sculpture of the 


5th Century B.C. 











The Discobolus represents the best in Sculpture of the 5th Century B. C. 
Its appearance in Greek Sculpture oeied > "break" in tradition by the 
strength of body movement felt in the finished work. Here, in contrast to 
the past stiff form, the instantaneous pose has been caught between the 
backward and forward thrust of the arm in hurling the discus; and out of it 
has been made an expression of concentrated force and perfection of form. 


CAPTAN, too, created a "break" in tradition. Its advent in the field of 
gas odorization represented a different approach to the problem of 
odorizing gas. Here, for the first time, was offered a concentrated warning 
agent that, at the same time, possessed a GAS-LIKE smell! 


The Natural Gas Odorizing Co., Inc. is an organization dedicated solely 
to effective gas odorization. Our one aim is: How to do a better job for 
the Gas Industry. 


Take full advantage of the Services of Our Organization Today! A Wire 
or Telephone Call will bring a Captan Representative to call on You. 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. @& ak i 


P. O. BOX 1645 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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MUELLER 


GAS EQUIPMENT 


METER BAR 
H-11280 





SINGLE STRAP SERVICE 
CLAMP 
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SPECIFY | T= 


WITH CONFIDENCE 


MUELLER gas products are right for your 
job! Behind Mueller gas equipment are 95 
years of know-how in design and manufac- 
turing . . . this is your assurance of safe, 
dependable, carefree service. Manufac- 
tured by precise control methods and mod- 
ern equipment . . . exactingly inspected 
and tested to assure perfect performance 
and flawless workmanship. Fully warranted. 
Specify Mueller Gas Equipment with con- 
fidence! 

Write for complete information on 
Mueller Gas Equipment. You need Catalogs 
H and No. 55 for your files. 


VERTED key 
Sue OP 


Hersace 


MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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This 


Encouraging response to the first appearance of 
“American Gas Merchandising” in our May issue con- 
firms our original conviction that the need exists in 
the gas industry for this sort of a central compilation 


month... 


of the best that is available in merchandising and pro- 
motion plans affecting the industry. Already we have 
had requests to make this material available to the gas 
appliance dealers. We are proceeding on the assump- 
tion, however, that the first job is to strengthen and 
stimulate the interest of the gas companies in merchan- 
dising, whether they sell direct or through appliance 
dealers. The best laid gas appliance promotions fall 
flat as a goose’s foot in areas where the gas utilities are 
not actively and aggressively merchandising their fuel 
and the appliances that burn it. 


It has become a frequent, altho by no means com- 
monplace, experience to hear AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
quoted by convention speakers as an authority on what 
industry policies are, or more accurately what they 
ought to be. Flattering as this is, it none the less leads 
us to entertain the horrifying reflection that we may be 
joining the parade of industry yes men. Nobody quotes 
an authority that he doesn’t agree with. 


With this issue the JOURNAL rounds out 93 years of 
continuous and uninterrupted publication. July 1952 
will mark the beginning of our 94th year. We have had 
our beard trimmed and are buying a new pair of Con- 
gress gaiters to celebrate the occasion. 
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Webster Engineering Company’s 
new combustion research 
laboratory in Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ye 


The Fisher Type 99 Multi-Purpose Pressure 
Reducing Gas Regulator is used to reduce main 
gas pressure to the other combustion controls in 
the recently completed Webster Engineering 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, laboratory. 


Exclusively devoted to fact finding and capable 
of handling gas or oil under complete instru- 
mentation, this laboratory is enabling WEBSTER 
to determine with complete accuracy the operat- 
ing characteristics and efficiency of fuel burning 
and automatic control equipment up to an input 
of 5,000,000 Btu/hr. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


ey 
e 
re FOF = 
ENGI NG COM S 
NEW, ER COM ON 
R RCH LAB ATORY 
T 99 SPECIFICATIG 


@ CAPACITY— 
99,000 CFH at 100 PSI inlet pressure. 


@ VERSATILITY— 


For engine fuel systems, for industrial in- 
stallations, and for low or intermediate 
pressure gas distribution systems. 


@® PILOTS— 


Low Pressure —3 springs —4 oz. to 2 PSI; 

2 PSI to 10 PSI; 
10 PSI to 20 PSI. 
10 PSI to 65 PSI. 


High Pressure 





LEADS THE INDUSTRY IN RESEARCH FOR BETTER GAS PRESSURE CONTROL 
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Gas Flow 
COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters 34" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) . . .01 to 10 
Specific gravities 
Constants 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 
Pipe diameters 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to 
Sum of absolute 

pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) . . .100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) 1 to 250 


The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


menos Journal 


205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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A MERCURYLESS METAL 
SUPPLEMENTING 


For differential pressure applications 
where accurate measurement is required 
without the use of a mercury manometer, 
American Meter Company now offers a 
bellows actuated instrument designed and 
built with characteristic American preci- 
sion in ranges of 50”, 100” and 200” for 
working pressures to 1,000 P.S.I. These 
new instruments are designed for ease of 
installation, accurate performance and 
ini e under rugged oper- 





Hey 





ating conditions. 


Range changes are made easily and sim- 
‘ ply by removal of the low-side cover for 
viaviadia access to the range spring without dis- 
turbing the high-side cover or any 
connections. Calibration, virtually tamper- 
proof since all adjustments are internal, 
is readily performed by applying the 
differential pressure on the high-side 
with low-side cover removed. Damage or 
distortion to the bellows due to sudden 
over-range is prevented by stick-proof 
check valves with flat, synthetic seats. An 
additional bellows compensates for vol- 
ume changes in bellows filling fluid result- 
ing from ambient temperature variations. 
The Tefion-sealed pulsation dampener, for 
accurate control of instrument response, is 
externally adjustable under pressure. 


American is and will continue to be the 
first name in metering dependability. For 
complete information on this latest addi- 
tion to the American line .. . built with the 
precision and extreme care characteristic 
of American Meter Company's century-old 
tradition of ‘Sustained Accuracy at Lower 


Gar: cus 





Write for Specifications or Call the 
Neorest Office Listed Below 


NO PRECISE LEVELLING — NO SEAL POTS REQUIRED FOR WORKING PRESSURES TO 1,000 P-S.I. 
Pedestal, Panel or Overhead Hanger Mounting --- AMBIENT TEMPERATURES OF 
—Top and Bottom Gage Line Connections —25° TO 175°F. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 
Albany * Alhambra * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Chicago 
Dallas * Denver * Erie * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 
New York Odesso. * Omohe * Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Tulsa 
Canadian Meter Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario + Edmonton, Alberto 
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Wise ORIFICE METER 


BELLOWS DIFFERENTIAL PRESSURE INSTRUMENT 
THE AMERICAN WESTCOTT MERCURY MANOMETER ORIFICE METERS 


ONE-PIECE STAINLESS STEEL BELLOWS CONSTRUCTION 


Large area, fluid filled, seamless stainless steel bellows provide 
longer service life with minimum possibility of leaks caused by 
metal fatigue. 


DIRECT FULL SCALE RECORDING PEN MOVEMENT — 
NO EXTERNAL GEARING OR LINKAGE MULTIPLICATION 


Recording pen arm travels through the full 22% degree arc 


without complex external gearing or linkage multiplication. 
Standard American Westcott charts are used. 



































AMERICAN TYPE “B” TEFLON SEAL STUFFING BOX 
NEEDS NO LUBRICATION 


Noted for simplicity, this nearly frictionless precision unit pro- 
vides maximum accuracy... Requires No Lubrication. All stuff- 
ing box parts are removable and replaceable in the field... No 
Shaft Freezing; No Leakage. 


@ STAINLESS STEEL INTERNAL WORKING PARTS 


All internal operating parts of the new DRI-FLO Orifice Meter 
are of stainless steel except the ground and polished stuffing 
box shaft which is Monel metal. Body is cast steel. 


READILY ACCESSIBLE FOR CLEANING 


The meter body and internal working parts are easily acces- 
sible for inspection, calibration and cleaning by removing one 
or both case cover heads... without disturbing manifold piping. 


Ce 
AMERICAN 


AMERICAN (4 


#36 


MEASUREMENT 
ENGINEERS 
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When you say that a gas main has long 
life and bottle-tight joints, you say it 
all. Gas mains installed a century or 
more ago, and still in use, prove that 
cast iron pipe has Jong life. They also 
testify to the serviceability of the bell- 
and-spigot joint. Mechanical joint cast 
iron pipe, installed over the past 
quarter-century, proves that mechani- 
cal joints are bottle-tight for all types 
of gas and at high pressures. Mechan- 


ical joint cast iron pipe has certain 





other advantages. More footage can 
be laid per day with minimum equip- 
ment— with less delays in wet weather 
and less difficulty with wet trenches— 
and with lower labor cost. Cast Iron 


Pipe Research Assn., T. F. Wolfe, 


Managing Director, Peoples Gas Bldg., 


Chicago 3. 


@ Unretouched photograph of a cast iron 
gas main installed over a century ago by 


Hartford Gas Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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STANDARDIZE ON 


@ Many important gas util- 
ities have standardized on 
standardized mechanical joint 
cast iron pipe for all types of 
gas at low, intermediate and 


high pressures. 


STANDARDIZED MECHANICAL JOINT 
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Precision Radiant Gas Heat Improves 
Quality of Product... Saves Time ... Lowers Costs 


Throughout the ceramic industry, in kilns similar to 
the one above, results like this are being achieved 
through Selas Gradiation . . . engineered to utilize 
gas for faster, more precise heat processing. 


| In ceramics—as in the metal, chemical, petroleum, 
Disproportionate heat losses off- textile, printing and other industries—such results 
set... DURADIANT BURNERS 


arranged in greatest concentration are attributable to the controllable nature of the 
at car bottom level. Control of 


heat pattern possible by selective heat input ...the protective atmosphere provided 
d : . ae - 

ans a Seca Ceeneee by combustion gases . . . the ability to release heat in 

the correct amount, at the exact place, at the precise 


A . ° ° ° . = 
RATION OF AMERIC time. This combination of controls is Gradiation. 
list to rece!’ 
e stry Serres 


ducts and 


e 


t 
reprints 


pas CORPO” . — 
5 me on YOU MONE Selas Gradiation offers industry a new approach to 
¢ your . . . . 

A complete 5 parte Selos Pro heat processing, with gas as the heating medium. 
ture bulletins ‘ . : ae 2 
es Selas engineers are constantly designing, developing 
Nome ond Title and producing new installations to help industry 


oo : utilize gas more effectively. 


SELOS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
US ee 
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Public Relations——and 


Industry Need 


C‘ OOTHING press releases notwithstanding, the re- 

cent meeting of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association at Colorado Springs was as close to a 
knock-down and drag-out affair as that deliberative 
body has staged in the seventeen years since the manu- 
facturers moved out as a section of American Gas As- 
sociation and set up shop as an independent trade or- 
ganization of their own. 

As is often the case when dissention is in the air, some 
of the noisiest and most voluble criticism was directed 
at administrative and procedural details that the Board 
of Directors can be expected to take in its stride. But 
the deep-seated dissatisfaction from which these ex- 
pressions stem cannot be dealt with superficially. 

The greatest single item of intramural contention in 
GAMA is unquestionably its public relations program, 
with champions and opponents of that activity in vio- 
lent controversy on almost every count. Whether or not 
the program will survive the assaults made on its meth- 
ods and objectives rests, at this writing, with the asso- 
ciation’s directors. 

Basically, we believe that much of the internal criti- 
cism of GAMA’s public relations program stems from 
a confused conception of the difference in function be- 
tween public relations and publicity. Despite the fact 
that the plan was labelled and presented to the manu- 
facturers as public relations, it was designed and op- 
erated so as to constitute a combination of the two 
services, a duality that may well prove to be the fatal 
flaw in its conception. 

Public relations is by nature broad in its approach 
and subtle in its execution. Publicity plays its part in the 
advancement of a public relations activity, but the 
success or failure of the larger objective cannot be 
measured in terms of free lineage wrangled from the 
newspapers and magazines, or by press agent stunts 
cooked up for the promotion of some specific product. 
Public relations aspires to build an atmosphere of cor- 
dial relations and understapding between an industry, 
or a company, and the public. Its first premise is that 
one who aspires to win public esteem must be prepared 
to earn it through the policing of his own policies and 
actions in conformity with the public interest. 

Publicity, on the other hand, is a much more tangi- 
ble activity. It concerns itself with putting a name or a 
product or a service before as many people, under as 
many guises as it possibly can. Publicity also has its 
function in building good will, but its primary concern 
is to stimulate interest, desire and action in behalf of 
its sponsor. 

Therein lies the basis for the unrest in GAMA over 
its present program. We are convinced that most manu- 
facturers are more concerned with appliance publicity 
than they are over the broader and less tangible aspects 
of gas industry public relations. They contend that the 
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public relations aspect of the program was in reality 
pursued in behalf of the gas utilities and not in the par- 
ticular interests of the appliance industry. 

We believe that there is validity in this criticism. 
But, in fairness, it should be pointed out that where 
GAMA arrogated to itself the status of spokesman for 
the gas industry, it did so because in many immediate 
and urgent situations no other spokesman for the utili- 
ties seemed disposed to raise a voice. Whether or not it 
was a thankless task, the fact still remains that the 
GAMA program did devote a great amount of atten- 
tion to a job that should have been done by AGA. 

The time has come when GAMA and AGA would 
both do well to define, in the interests of clarifying their 
joint and several objectives, just what spheres of in- 
fluence each proposes to cultivate in the public rela- 
tions field. The delineation and definition of these 
spheres might well encompass not only public rela- 
tions and publicity, but merchandising and promotion 
as well. In both associations there has been too much 
personal preoccupation by individuals over their staff 
jobs and not enough broad consideration of those prob- 
lems that are mutual to the two industries. 

Leaders of both groups are agreed that the time has 
come when there must be a closer coordination of all 
activities affecting the public. 

The method of operation under which this coordina- 
tion is to be effected has yet to be decided. Ideally 
there seems to be no valid reason why a public rela- 
tions program on behalf of the entire gas industry and 
a publicity campaign for gas and gas appliances should 
not go hand in hand. Certainly it must be apparent that 
both endeavors have to be handled professionally, and 
by experts who know the technique, just as the GAMA 
activity has been handled during the past year. 

There can be no doubt that the present position of 
both the gas appliance and the gas utility industries 
is one that requires a coordinated and an infinitely more 
vigorous attack on their mutual problems. If it be true 
that GAMA public relations in the past have en- 
croached on the field that rightfully belongs to the utili- 
ties, then the utilities’ answer must be to assume that 
responsibility themselves. If the majority of GAMA 
members want a program in which publicity predomi- 
nates, let them by all means concentrate on publicity. 

But regardless of how the jobs are to be parceled out, 
one thing is certain: There is more work to be done 
for gas and for gas appliances in the immediate future 
than has ever been done in the past. Anything even 
remotely resembling a cessation of activity, now, can 
and would be nothing short of tragic for the appliance 
and utility industries alike. 

















Safety is Emphatic in Design and Operation 
of Georgia Peak Shaving Plant 


HE MOST PRACTICAL location 

for a propane-air plant, from an op- 

erational point of view, is often not 
the most desirable from the point of 
view of isolating propane storage from 
congested areas. 

Such was the case with Gas Light 
Company of Columbus when it was 
found essential to construct a peak shav- 
ing facility. The only logical location for 
the plant was in the number one fire area 
of the city, and approval for construc- 
tion of the plant at this location was ob- 
tained from the state and the city fire 
marshal, only after the company had 
presented plans for maximum safety in 
storage of propane and operation of the 
plant. 

The plant is bound on the west by a 
river, on the north by other property 
owned by the company. South of the 
plant is property owned by the local elec- 
tric utility, in a state of good housekeep- 
ing with no inflammable material. Sev- 
enty feet separates the nearest propane 
storage tank from the electric utility’s 
property. To the east of the plant, there 
is a 90-foot street which would act as a 
fire break. 

Two blocks away, to the east, is the 
major business district of the city. 

The eight 30,000 gallon (water capac- 
ity) tanks and propane-air production 
buildings are enclosed by seven foot 
fences and walls. No other company ac- 
tivity is allowed within the fence enclos- 
ure. This procedure serves to keep per- 
sonnel, other than those directly assigned 
to operate and maintain the plant, com- 
pletely away from the storage area. This 
rule of permitting only authorized per- 
sonnel within the plant area is strictly 
observed and is considered important in 
eliminating what may be termed an “ig- 
norance hazard.” No imflammable ma- 
terial and no vehicles are allowed inside 
the plant enclosure. 


Safety shut-offs and valves 

The fittings and piping on the tanks 
are arranged so that each pipe run serves 
only one purpose. Each tank has a “va- 
por in” line, a “vapor out” line, a “liquid 
in” line, and a “liquid out” line. There 
are back pressure check valves at the 


tank couplings of the “in” lines. Both 
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by G. J. Tankersley 
Engineer 


Gas Light Company of Columbus 


“out” lines have excess flow valves at 
the tank couplings. 

By this method there is a positive shut 
off in case any of the lines leading to and 
from the tank are broken or the flow of 
propane becomes excessive. 

The four lines to and from each of the 
tanks are connected to four headers 
(vapor in and out, liquid in and out) for 
the runs to the plant and unloading sta- 
tion. In each of the four main headers 
from the tanks there is a “pop off” valve, 
to release gas that may be trapped in the 
header under excessive pressure. 











Welded piping system recommended 
The piping system that handles liquid 
and vaporized propane and the propane- 





Twenty-three = sprink- 
lers deliver 50 gallons 
of water per minute 
to keep tank under 
blow-off pressure in 


case of a nearby fire. 


air is extra heavy steel pipe and is all- 
welded construction. The welders who 
worked on this system were carefully 
screened and were closely supervised 
The only leaks that have developed on 
this system are those where the check 
valves and excess flow valves were 
screwed into the tank coupling. Propane @ facti 
liquid and vapors are very difficult to @ dust: 
hold with a threaded fitting, and it is rec- @ and 
ommended that fittings throughout a @ duci 
system of this type be welded. E; 
All piping in the plant is above ground @ the | 
and overhead. This aids in leak detec- @ veal 
tion, p'ant maintenance and identifica- & ent i 
tion. To further aid in identification al! T 
pipes in the plant are color-coded. The @ mon 
(Continued on page 30) ber 


pane 
obta 


Color-coded piping tual! 
adequate manual- and tube 
automatic-shutofts torn 
and fenced areas are ej 
some of the 
features of this peok 
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New Type of Catalytic Gas Generator 
Incorporates Economic Features 


est not only to gas utilities for the 

reforming of natural gas, pro- 
pane, refinery and coke oven gases to 
obtain a gas interchangeable with manu- 
factured gas, but also to the chemical in- 
dustry for the production of hydrogen 
and for other catalytic processes pro- 
ducing chemicals. 

Examination of the characteristics of 
the tubular catalytic type generator re- 
vealed the following phenomena, inher- 
ent in this type: 

The type of catalytic generator com- 
monly used at present, comprises a num- 
ber of tubes, generally 30’ high and 4” to 
’” diameter, approximately, and par- 
tially filled with catalyst. 

The feed, natural gas or other gases 
such as propane, before entering the 
catalyst together with steam and, even- 
tually air, is generally preheated in the 
tubes to nearly the temperature of re- 
forming, for instance 1600°F. 

The initial volume of the mixture in- 
creases with the rise in temperature. The 
volume is again increased by reforming. 
At the outlet, the volume of the re- 
formed gas from catalyst may be ten 
times the initial volume of the entering 
feed mixture. 

As the tube diameter is constant, 
available free cross section in the tube 
remains the same except for the restric- 
tions due to catalyst in the correspond- 
ing section. The increase in volume re- 
sults in a gradual increase in velocity, so 
that the velocity of the reformed gas at 
the outlet of the catalyst may be ten 
times the initial velocity of the feed mix- 
ture. 

To obtain sufficient contact time with 
the catalyst at these high velocities, it is 
necessary to provide the long tubes, ap- 
proximately 30’. 

Even under these conditions, the con- 
lact time is relatively short. Higher tem- 
peratures for reforming are eventually 
used to compensate for the short contact 
time. 

Reduction of investment cost, an in- 
crease of efficiency, and other advan- 
lages, seemed to be reasonable expecta- 
tions, if the following could be realized: 


Co sstnat ont cracking is of inter- 
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by Virgil Stark 


President 
North American Utility & Construction Corp. 


(a) reduction of gas velocities, (b) di- 
minishing the height of the generator, 
(c) lowering of combustion and crack- 
ing temperatures. 

With this goal in mind, a new type of 
generator to answer those demands was 
designed and developed. 

A number of tests have been made 
with a catalytic concentric generator in- 
stalled in the existing carburetted water 
gas set (5’) in Claremont, N. H., shown 
below. 

The generator used for the tests is sup- 
ported from the top and expands freely 
at bottom. The reformed gas, after hav- 
ing passed a tubular spray cooler, is 
measured by a Roots-Connersville me- 
ter. A Cutler-Hammer thermeter regis- 
ters the heat content of the reformed gas 
and a Ranarex shows the specific gravity. 
A Foxboro proportioning control for 
propane, steam and, in some cases, air 
was provided. A Bristol pyrometer con- 
trol maintains the desired temperature in 
the combustion chamber. Pyrometers 
indicate the temperature at the outlet of 
the catalyst section (T3) and in the in- 
termediate sections (T2 and T1). Com- 
mercial propane was used for feed and 
heating. 

A number of analyses of the reformed 
gas made by New York Testing Labora- 


Catalytic concentric generator installed 
in water gas set at Claremont, N. H. 


tories, Inc., are shown in the table for 
different conditions. Different steam and 
air proportions were used during such 
tests. 

The tests showed that at temperatures 
approximating 1,400°F, propane was re- 
formed almost 100 per cent in some 
tests. No free carbon was found in the 
gas. 

The concentric catalytic generator is 
composed of concentric cylinders, with 
free spaces for expansion at the top or 
at the bottom. The product to be re- 
formed, together with steam and even- 
tually air, is introduced in the central 
cylinder (E) and passes from one space 
to the other between the concentric cyl- 
inders. The cylinder that has the largest 
diameter, which is the last one in the 
gas passage, is heated from the outside 
either by radiant or tunnel type burners. 

In the space between the cylinders (A 
and B), a catalyst is placed up to a cer- 
tain height. Desirable consecutive tem- 
peratures before catalyst section, suit- 
able to the products to be treated, can be 
obtained by designing adequate dis- 
tances between the cylinders, controlling 
the combustion temperature and vary- 
ing the free height upstream of the cata- 
lyst. 

The parts exposed to higher tempera- 
tures, such as cylinders A, B and top and 
bottom plate, are fabricated of stainless 
steel; the other parts of carbon steel. 

Since the feed mixture is heated grad- 
ually, its volume increases gradually but 
the space available between the cylinders 
also increases gradually. In this way the 
velocity does not increase rapidly. 

The velocity of the feed mixture en- 
tering the catalyst and in the catalyst 
section is low. Even with a low height of 
the generator, this allows a sufficiently 
long contact-time and good reforming at 
lower temperatures. 

Pressure losses are low, because of the 
shorter passage, initial pressures of the 
feed mixture are required. If air is used, 
compression costs are reduced. 

The catalyst in this generator does not 
entirely fill the total height of the last 
section, between A and B, so that a 
space (H), upstream of the catalyst re- 
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mains available to facilitate the transfer 
of heat to the inside cylinders. 

As the heat transfer in H is much 
higher than in the portion filled with 
catalyst, the temperature in the inter- 
mediate sections will depend on the size 
of the free space in H. In this way, the 
temperatures in the sections before the 
catalyst can be changed for a given unit 
by using more or less catalyst. 

The catalyst can be filled easily from 
the top, in opening P, and emptied at 
the bottom, through removable plates M. 

The whole unit can be dismantled by 
lifting the cylinders, welded together at 
the top cover. 

Expansion joints can be avoided, as 
each of the cylinders in the interior of 
the generator can expand freely, some 
at the top and others at the bottom. 

The whole generator can be sup- 
ported from the bottom and can expand 
freely at the top. For small units, the 
generator can be supported at the top 
and expand freely at the bottom. This 
was done in the pilot unit. 

Control apparatus provide automatic 
control of temperatures in the combus- 
tion chamber, and for the automatic 
mixture of the feed gas with steam and 
air. The reformed gas can be quenched 
and cooled by water sprays provided in 
a decanter located at F, in the lower part 
of the generator. 


The catalytic generator may be in- 
stalled in an existing carbureted water 
gas set. The height can be made as de- 
sired, but is generally 10’ to 12’. For 
larger capacities several concentric units 
would be combined in one furnace to 
reduce investment costs. 

As the temperature in the combustion 
chamber is low, the losses in the flue gas 
of lower temperature should be rela- 
tively low. 

The radiation losses will be reduced 
as a result of lower height and smaller 
outer surface. 

The generator can be heated with 
heavy oil, which may be a cheaper fuel, 
and owing to the inherent thickness of 
the shell there would be better resistance 
to possible corrosion from sulphur in 
flue gas. 

The maintenance is expected to be 
low in view of the low combustion tem- 
peratures, reduced firebrick lining, ab- 
sence of expansion joints, reduced height 
and thickness of catalyst mass. 

The reforming process in the genera- 
tor is continuous and the specifications 
of the reformed gas constant. The re- 
formed gas does not require purification. 
As the proportions of reforming with 
steam and air can be largely varied the 
reformed gas can be obtained with 
gravities as low as 0.39 and hydrogen 
content as high as 68 per cent. 
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The feed mixture, before entering the 
catalyst mass, is preheated to the re. 
forming temperature by travelling at low 
speed and long contact time with the in. 
termediate cylinders. The temperature js 
high at the entrance to the catalyst mass, 
allowing good reforming at lower tem- 
peratures in the catalyst. 

The generator lends itself, if desired, 
to a process change in such a way that 
the decomposition of the feed can be 
achieved before entering the catalyst 
mass. 

The higher hydrocarbons C: cuts, and 
higher, could, at selected conditions of 
temperatures, velocities and contact 
time, and in the presence of excess 
steam, change to lower cuts, such as C.. 
Investigations by others have shown that 
propane (C:Hs,) at approximately 
1200°F, can decompose without catalyst 
and without carbon formation in ethy- 
lene and methane—C:Hs = C:H; +CH.. 
or 2 C;3Hs = C;Hs + C:Hs + CH,, propy- 
lene, ethane and methane. 

Propylene (C;:H«) with steam (H:0), 
at such temperatures, can produce 
isopropyl alcohol C:Hs + H:O 
(CH:):;CHOH which decomposes in 
ethane, CO and H: (CH:):CHOH 
C:Hs + CO + H:. 

The possibility of these reactions was 
confirmed by analysis of samples taken 
during tests from the middle sections 
which showed a high percentage of 
ethane when commercial propane was 
used as feed, under certain conditions. 

As the gas in the section prior to the 
catalyst has a higher heat content per 
cubic foot, it can be partly withdrawn 
and used for enriching the low heat-con- 
tent reformed gas, so as to obtain a gas 
of desired heat-content kept at constant 
conditions by automatic enriching con- 
trol. 

It appears that the advantages of the 
concentric catalytic generator are: 


It allows reforming at low temper- 
atures with long contact time and 
relatively high inlet temperatures in 
the catalyst mass; 

Higher efficiencies may be realized 
because of relatively low losses of flue 
gas and reduction of radiation losses 
through the low temperatures and re- 
duced height; 

Low investment and maintenance 
cost; 

Short starting time and fuel saving: 

Easy maintenance and operation 
with fewer chances for interruption 
for replacements and repairs. 


The pilot plant installation appears (© 
indicate that the original goal has been 
reached, and that the new type of crack- 
ing generator may play its part in further 
modernizing the technology of gas re 
forming. 


American Gas Journal, June 1952 
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Courtesy and Respect for Landowner Held 
Essential in Pipeline Right-of-Way Work 


“soft answer turneth away wrath,” it 

seems that some pipeline companies’ 
and and right-of-way departments be- 
ieve in “courtesy avoideth wrath.” 

The AGA natural gas department 
pring meeting program included a duo- 
presentation by two veterans, B. K. Dun- 
shee, manager, land department, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, and H. I. 
Putnam, head of right-of-way, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corporation, who 
viewed their problems with full respect 
io the interests of both pipeline compa- 
nies and landowners in a manner that 
does not anticipate any appearances of 
shotguns. 


k as has been said by someone, the 


[There are some public impressions of rights-of- 
way in the “Saturday Evening Post’ of May 24. 
An article, “They Can Throw You Out Any Time,” 
wos written by Craig Thompson, ”. . . who had 
some land eminent-domained away, tells how it 
works.”"—ED. ] 


“One of the reasons I enjoy this right- 
of-way business,” said Mr. Dunshee, “is 
that you meet so many nice people.” 

The first reaction of landowners, on 
being told of the pipeline company’s 
plan, is that “we are invaders and inter- 
lopers,” he explained. The landowner 
does not want any part of the pipeline; 
he wants to be left alone. 

How that opposition can be reversed 
and the right-of-way obtained; how the 
more important friendship of the people 
can be gained and retained for the years 
of pipeline operation was the complex 
question that Mr. Dunshee and Mr. Put- 
tam discussed from their own experi- 
ences. 


Courtesy—respect for other fellow 


“If the answer to these questions can 
be expressed in one word, the word is 
‘courtesy,’ said Mr. Dunshee. “Not 
mere politeness, but the true courtesy 
which is made up of understanding con- 
‘ideration and wholesome respect for the 
other fellow and which begets the same 
treatment from him. 

“Such courtesy will include fairness 
aid honesty, but does not preclude a 
tard-headed analysis of the economic 
and human factors involved and a cor- 
respondingly shrewd negotiation.” 

The first interview with a landowner 
may set the tone of the relationship, he 
‘continued, and if it is successful, the 
pipeline company’s representative will 
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not only obtain the permission he seeks 
but may develop the owner’s attitude 
into a desire to become a part of the 
dramatic project. 

“If the engineers will follow through,” 
he continued, “by discussing, with dis- 
cretion, some of the location problems 
facing them and by seeking advice on 
such details as ground stability and flood 
fiows in the streams, they may succeed 
in demonstrating to him what we know 
to be true—that the impersonal and pre- 
sumably heartless corporation of which 
he has heard is composed of ordinary 
fellows sincerely trying to do a job.” 

Mr. Putnam commented, realistically, 
that “in the past, a ruthless policy was 
frequently followed by pipeline con- 
struction crews and the hangover of ill- 
will developed from some of those con- 
struction jobs still plagues the areas 
where they occurred.” 


Uniform prices 


With respect to prices paid for right- 
of-way, Mr. Dunshee emphasized that 
“it is fundamental that the prices paid 
be well-thought out in advance and that 
they be uniform for like lands similarly 
affected. There is no more prolific source 
of trouble than a spotty price structure. 
We will lose the respect of the man to 
whom we pay too much and gain the dis- 
trust of the one to whom we pay too 
little. In either case, a healthy friendship 
has been destroyed.” 


The right-of-way representative 


What sort of person does this job of 
“making friends and getting rights-of- 
way,” Mr. Dunshee asked. 

“He is obviously honest and straight- 
forward, patient, considerate and re- 
sourceful,” the description began. “He 
likes his job because he likes to deal with 
people. He is a salesman of the highest 
type who deals with facts and does not 
employ so-called ‘high pressure’ tech- 
niques. He knows land values, particu- 
larly the value of the land on which he 
secks a right of way. He can speak au- 
thoritatively on the effect of such rights- 
of-way on the utilization and value of 
land. He knows within narrow limits 
what price he can afford to pay and be 
fair to the company, to the landowner, 
and to the others along the route of the 
line. He has reasonably accurate knowl- 


edge of his company’s methods of con- 
struction and operation so that he can 
clearly inform the landowner how his 
operations will be affected. He will 
make no promises that will not be ob- 
served. ... 

“I have referred to this man as a sales- 
man. There is one important difference 
—he must get them all, right down the 
line. He cannot fill his quota by signing 
up some business in the next county. 
. . . He must separate fact from fan- 
tasy. He must know intuitively when to 
listen and when and how to drive for a 
decision. 


Working for the years to come 


“With complete confidence in his own 
ability, believing in the fairness of his 
proposal, he will be able to apply the 
compelling power of facts logically, pa- 
tiently, firmly, but with never-failing 
courtesy. In the vast majority of cases 
he will obtain the right-of-way and in 
the process he will gain the respect and 
cement the friendship of the owners of 
the land through which our pipeline will 
be constructed and operated throughout 
the years to come.” 




















Cooperation by contractor is necessary 


Relations with landowners after 
rights-of-way have been permitted, and 
granted in appropriate “simple language, 
devoid of legalistic words and phrases 
and without the fine print and all it im- 
plies,” require the same fine degree of 
understanding and treatment, according 
to Mr. Putnam. 

“An important feature, and one that 
can be of great help in maintaining satis- 
factory relations with people along the 
right-of-way, is that the contractor doing 
the construction has, not only proper fi- 
nancial backing and good equipment, 
but also the construction know-how to 
stay within right of way limits and per- 
sonnel indoctrinated at least to the ex- 
tent that they do not alienate the land 
owners and other people living along or 
near the right of way,” he said. 

“I don’t mean that the contractor’s 
employees should bear the responsibility 
that properly lies with the right-of-way 
men. At least, however, they should have 
a reasonable respect for the rights of 
property of others and should have a de- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Pipelines Must Share Industry Promotion 
Natural Gas Meeting Told 


N A MEETING devoted chiefly to the 
problems of supply, production and 
transmission of natural gas, 700 

members of American Gas Association’s 
natural gas department met in Los An- 
geles, May 12-13. 

Despite optimistic pronouncements 
on reserves, future markets and steel for 
pipelines to serve those markets, there 
was an undercurrent of concern over the 
ability and determination of the distrib- 
uting gas utilities to preserve the tradi- 
tional base load of cooking and water 
heating in the face of electrical competi- 
tion. 

From the viewpoint of the appliance 
manufacturer, this was highlighted in an 
address by Stanley H. Hobson, presi- 
dent, Geo. D. Roper Corp., who said 
that “until every utility in the United 
States is back in the merchandising busi- 
ness, on some kind of basis, we will all be 
working on diminishing returns as ‘pur- 
ists.” ” He urged the transmission branch 
of the industry to scrutinize the end-use 
of the gas so that the markets they serve 
may continue to expand. 


“Now is the time to stop—look—and lis- 
ten,” Charles E. Bennett, president, AGA, 
and president, The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Company, told the assembled gas 
men. 

“Mounting success always brings with it 
increased responsibility,” he said. “The 
natural gas business must shoulder a far 
greater responsibility today than ever be- 
fore. . . . We gas men have divided into 
groups, according to our interests and re- 
sponsibilities. . . . But we must not for- 
get that the public neither knows nor under- 
stands our familiar terms. . . . To them 
gas service is a single enterprise. We must 
adjust our sights in the same direction 
gas is a single responsibility.” 

Three responsibilities were held to have 
“about equal importance” by Mr. Bennett. 


“They are service—unification and in- 
tegration—and safety,” he said. 

Interdependence among producers, trans- 
mission companies and distribution com- 
panies was considered to be “axiomatic” by 
Mr. Bennett. 

“One good example of current thinking 
on matters of service,” he emphasized, “is 


Below—Howard B. 
Noyes, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for De- 
fense, also vice presi- 
dent, Washington Gas 
Light Co.; James S. 
Moulton, vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co.; F. M. 
Banks, president, 
Southern California 
Gas Co.; Arthur F. 
Bridge, president, 
Southern Counties Gas 
Co. 


Left—Edward M. Borger, president, 
Peoples Natural Gas Co.; Charles E. 
Bennett; T. J. Strickler, vice president, 


Gas Service Co. 


the recent Operating Section of AGA ap. 
pointment of a committee on customer 
service responsibilities. The goal of this 
committee is the formulation of a code of 
service responsibility. Among the subjects 
of prime interest to this group is the study 
of service required for safety and for con- 
(Continued on page 29) 


Left—Eskil 1. Bjork, 
president, Peoples Go; 
Light and Coke Co; 
Charles E. Bennett 
president, AGA, also 
president, Manufactur 
ers Light and Heat Co 
Frank C. Smith, vice 
president, AGA, also 
president, Houston 
Natural Gas Co 
W. M. Jacobs, presi 
dent, Pacific Coast 
Gas Association. 


Above—Hall M. Henry 
vice president, NEGA 
Service Corp.; R. J 
Rutherford, president, 
Worcester Gas Light 
Co.; Harland C 
Forbes, executive vice 
president, Consol: 
idated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. 


Above—George S. Young, president 
Columbia Gas System, Inc.; Lovis 
Ruthenburg, president, GAMA, and 
chairman, Servel, Inc.; E. D. Bivens 
vice president, United Fuel Gas Co 
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GAMA Ponders “Operation Sales’ 


N an atmosphere of hard-bitten real- 

ism, documented by statistics on the 

decline in gas appliance sales, the en- 
croachment of electric cooking and wa- 
ter heating on domestic markets once 
traditionally gas, the inadequacy of the 
CP range campaign to supply the incen- 
tive needed to revive the upward trend of 
cooking equipment, and the need for a 
new and more universal promotion to 
lift gas appliances out of the doldrums, 
the seventeenth annual convention of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associ- 
ation met in Colorado Springs, May 21 
to 23. 

The three day meeting was divided 
between general sessions, which all of the 
500 delegates, alternates and guests at- 
tended, and division and group meetings, 
where the specific problems of ranges, 
water heaters, heating equipment, con- 
trols and other appliances and equipment 
were considered. 

Henry H. Fowler, administrator of the 
National Production Authority, address- 
ing the President’s Dinner honoring 
Louis Ruthenburg, chairman, Servel, 
Inc., and retiring head of GAMA, pre- 
dicted substantially relaxed controls of 
most materials which are essential in the 
manufacture of gas appliances and in- 
dustrial gas equipment. 

The convention elected James F. Don- 
nelly, assistant general manager, Perma- 
glas-Heating division, A. O. Smith Corp., 
president of the 
gas appliance 
group. Sheldon 
Coleman, presi- 
dent, The Cole- 
man Company, 
Inc., became first 
vice president. T. 
T. Arden, chair- 
man of GAMA’s 
Pacific Coast 
Manufacturers 
Section, was 
chosen second vice president, to succeed 
Donnelly, while Lyle C. Harvey, presi- 
dent and general manager, Affiliated 
Gas Equipment, Inc. and H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, managing director of GAMA, 
Were re-elected as treasurer and secre- 
lary, respectively. 

Operation Sales, a new gas range pro- 
motion which is expected to replace the 
CP range campaign, was the biggest sin- 
gle item of merchandising interest placed 
before any session of the convention. Op- 
erations Sales, as laid before the range 
division by its chairman, E. Carl Sorby, 
vice president, Geo. D. Roper Corp., is 


James F. Donnelly 
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a broad and comprehensive campaign 
that will embrace all automatic gas 
ranges, at any price level, and will aim 
at an ultimate goal of five million auto- 
matic gas range sales a year. The tenta- 
tive budget for the first year was set at 
$406,000. 

In urging on the division the necessity 
for such a campaign, Mr. Sorby pointed 
out that the 1951 sales of electric ranges 
were 300 per cent above the prewar aver- 
age, while gas ranges have remained 
about even. Electric ranges in compari- 
son to gas have advanced from a ratio 
of about one to five in 1940 to one to 1.7 
in 1951. 

Plans for launching Operation Sales, 
include an advertising and promotional 
appeal to wives, mothers, prospective 
brides and teen-agers. 

The program will be aggressively mer- 
chandised to dealers and utilities, Mr. 
Sorby said. This will be accomplished 
through trade paper advertising and 
through reprinting of key consumer ad- 
vertisements for distribution by dealers 
and salesmen. Newspaper mats, in addi- 
tion to direct mail pieces and envelope 
stuffers, will be furnished for gas com- 
pany and dealer use. 

A back-to-the-home campaign, enlist- 
ing the support of home service directors 
in encouraging kitchen modernization, 
and a school program to modernize 
home economics school laboratories, 


were described as vital parts of the auto- 
matic gas range drive. 

Other details of the program include 
an advertising and direct mail approach 
to architects, builders and real estate 
managers, instruction for salesmen on 
new ways to sell modern gas ranges, im- 
provement of installation and service 
manuals and films, and group participa- 
tion by manufacturers in home shows. 

A total of seventeen manufacturers, 
said to represent over 60 per cent of the 
Nation’s gas range production, voted 
unanimously to approve the program. 
The board of directors of GAMA will 
decide the fate of the CP campaign. 

Following an analysis of the associa- 
tion’s finances by Treasurer Harvey and 
a report of the nominating committee by 
E. Carl Sorby, the first general session 
of the convention heard Arthur S. Gold- 
man, of Architectural Forum, describe 
the recent relaxation of the mortgage re- 
quirements as opening “a new multi-mil- 
lion-dollar market” for gas appliances 
and equipment. 

The same session viewed a graphic re- 
port of activities during the first year of 
GAMA’s public relations and sales pro- 
motion program. The report, delivered 
by Gerry Swinehart, president, Carl By- 
oir & Associates, GAMA public relations 
counsellors, stressed successful efforts to 
build gas industry prestige, improve gov- 

(Continued on page 29) 








Past, present and future met at Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 

tion convention as Harry Gurney (center), former chairman, house heat- 

ing division, receives a meritorious service award from Louis Ruthenburg, 

GAMA president, while president-elect James F. Donnelly gives him a 

pat on the back. Past GAMA president Frederic O. Hess (left) and Henry 
H. Fowler, NPA and DPA administrator, smile approvingly. 




















Controllable Gas Equipment Used 
To Fire Polish Glass Ware 


HE PURPOSES of fire polishing 

are well known to glass men—to re- 

move dangerous cutting edges and 
unsightly mold marks, to smooth grind- 
ing marks, to seal incipient cracks and 
fissures, and to increase surface lustre. 
The latter objective involves the fusion 
of broad surface areas, and is generally 
known as glazing. 

Fue! gas and air are used for the pur- 
pose whenever available. If employed 
successfully, ware surfaces are melted 
and flowed while ware bodies are held 
sufficiently rigid to maintain shape. This 
is accomplished by passing hot ware 
through and in actual contact with gas 
flames. 

As alternate means of securing some 
or most of the desired results, some 
plants polish by acid immersion or by 
brushing with abrasive materials. Only 
fire polishing, however, will strengthen 
ware by sealing tiny cracks and fissures. 
Although least costly of the three, fire 
polishing as usually practiced is probably 
the most difficult method to control. 

By performing the fire polishing oper- 
ation just preceding the anneal while 
ware is at temperatures well above the 
strain point, where additional thermal 
strain cannot occur, it is possible to 
avoid breakage which could be expected 
at lower temperatures. In the interest of 
economy, fire polishing is performed 
whenever possible directly between the 
hot forming and annealing operations, 
as soon after leaving the mold as possi- 
ble. 

When there are additional operations, 
such as cutting or etching, it is necessary 
to reheat the ware as part of the fire pol- 
ishing process. As is the case where this 
operation immediately follows initial 
forming, ware is transferred directly 
from fire polishing to the annealing lehr. 

Most heavily used in bottle and tabie- 
ware plants, fire polishing burners—and 
to a lesser extent machines—are found 
in a wide variety of designs and operat- 


| This article has been adapted from 
an American Gas Association infor- 
mation letter. It was prepared by 
Robert C. LeMay of Selas Corpora- 
tion of America, who is chairman of 
the AGA subcommittee on glass- 
ceramics processing. It was issued by 
the industrial processing committee. 


by Robert C. LeMay 


ing with all degrees of satisfaction. Oper- 
ators in general are seeking better equip- 
ment for the purpose. Acid shortages, in- 
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Fig. 1—Fire polishing within the arm that trans- 
fers bottles from forming machine. 


creased production speeds and higher 
product quality standards are major rea- 
sons for this demand. 

In the search for better methods, 
much new equipment has been installed, 
both purchased and home-made. A 
fairly high proportion of this has been 
in turn discarded for something which 
later promised better results. 

In general, during this evolution, han- 
dling equipment had been worked out 
reasonably well. The greatest demand 
for improvement involves combustion 
equipment. Recent studies in both lab- 
oratories and glass plants have resulted 
in a new approach, made possible by 
clarifying basic requirements of the fire 
polishing operation itself. 


ig. 2—Bottle mouths being polished during 
transfer on conveyor from former to lehr. 


New Approach to Fire Polishing 
The first feature of the new approach 
to fire polishing requires selection of 


burner equipment which distinguishes 
between heating of ware bodies and fu. 
sion of edges or surfaces. 

Recent studies* of the use of radiant 
energy in other glass heating operations 
have clearly shown that glasses which 
admit radiant energy, including mos 
commonly used glass formulas, are 
heated internally and externally at the 
same time, by this method. 

Excessive proportions of radiant heat 
can and often do soften ware bodies in 
fire polishing operations and cause dis- 
astrous loss of shape before surfaces are 
adequately fused. Laboratory investiga- 
tion and operating experience combine 
to indicate burner types which produce 
surface heating primarily, with a mini- 
mum of radiant energy. Radiant heat 
from incandescent surfaces or luminous 
flames should be confined to preheating 


Fig. 3—Fusion of tumbler lips before  specicl 
flame-retaining ribbon burners during ro- 
tary-horizontal travel. 


before fire polishing or to annealing 
afterward. For preheating and anneal- 
ing, however, significant advantages ol 
controlled radiant heating have been 
demonstrated clearly.* 

Sharp blue flames emit relatively little 
radiant energy and do a satisfactory fire 
polishing job, when handled properly. 

The second feature of the new ap- 
proach requires that burners permit sep- 
arate and independent control 
fiame retention and flame quality. 

When used with slower burning natu- 


*“Radiant Heating in Glassworking 
Production and Equipment,” Bulletin, 
American Ceramic Society, January 15, 
1950; and “Radiant Heat in the Glass 
Industry,” The Glass Industry, July 195}. 
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ral gas, much of the older burner equip- 
ment has required a compromise gas-air 





tig. 4—Glazing interior surface of electric meter 
case beneath special vertical burner. 


ratio adjustment between that which 
produces the best ware and that which 
is necessary to keep the flame on the 
burner. With faster manufactured or en- 
riched gases, compromise adjustment is 
often required to prevent flashback into 
the mixture line. Obviously, compromise 
fame settings can reduce the speed and 
effectiveness of any heating operation. 

The third feature involves control 
over flame geometry. 

Burners should be selected which 
maintain sharp flames on the edges of 
the ware that is being fused. The excep- 
tion to this is the operation of melting 
overall surfaces for increased lustre. 

Confinement of flame shape may be 
accomplished with standard burners, or 
burners may be designed specially for a 
fame that is shaped to the ware. 


fig. 5—Fire polishing borosilicate glass with 


burners shaped to the ware. 


The fourth feature involves constant 
and uniform operation. 

This requires equipment capable of 
maintaining constant but adjustable gas- 
air ratios and unvarying mixture pres- 
sures at the burners. All fire polishing re- 
quires blast type combustion and, to be 
most effective, flame delivery should re- 
main uniform for any one type of ware. 
For this, combustion shall not be af- 
fected by gas and air pressure fluctua- 
tions at the point of mixing, or by 
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change in the number of burners at- 
tached to a single gas-air proportioning 
device. Flame-uniformity prevents over- 
heating and collapse of delicate ware on 
automatic glazing machines. Close con- 
trol of flame chemistry, air-gas ratios, 
prevents discoloration of glass, such as 
that which occurs when lead glasses are 
exposed to reducing flames. 


Fire Polishing Equipment 

Most fire polishing is done on convey- 
orized machines because the larger vol- 
ume of glassware is machine-made. 
Many of these machines are portable. 
Some convey parts horizontally, with or 
without rotation; much tableware is fire- 
polished while rotating on traveling ver- 
tical spindles. 


Fig. 6—Time of flame determines 


whether glass rod end is smoothed or formed 


exposure 


into a ball. 


Some Fire Polishing Operations 
Beverage Bottles. So many drinks are taken 
straight from the bottle that both inner and 
outer edges of bottle tops must be freed 
from sharp edges to protect the customer. 
In many plants, these are finished by a 
small round burner firing down on the bot- 
tle top from its position in the transfer arm, 
during removal from forming machine to 
conveyor. See Figure 1. Burners usually are 
of the multiport type, slightly larger in di- 
ameter than the bottle top. Actual burner 
ports are molded in ceramics or formed 
from alloy metals for heat resistance, and 
some form of flame retention is provided. 

When all bottles from one machine are 
the same height, stationary lines of burners 
may be used to play down upon the tops 
from above as they pass beneath on a trans- 
fer conveyor. See Figure 2. Flame reten- 
tion is provided adequately by burning the 
gas within chamber (a) and discharging it 
through mouth (b) as very hot combustion 
products. 


Table Tumblers. Table tumblers require 
fire polishing along the top edge, for safety, 
and to fit caps if the ware is marketed as a 
food container. In one process a bead is 
formed along the rim while blown tumblers 
are being burned off the moiles. In other 
cases a separate fire polishing operation is 
required. 

Figure 3 shows tumblers passing in front 
of a newer type ribbon burner for this pur- 
pose, on rotating spindles. Multiple burners 





are normally required, and may be placed 
at both sides if structure permits. 


Hollow Pressed Ware. Certain items are 
glazed from above; among these are elec- 
tric meter cases and glass blocks. These 
have nearly smooth surfaces, which are 
clarified very satisfactorily and made lus- 
trous by blasting downward from single 
high-input, not high velocity, burners. See 
Figure 4. The ceramic-lined combustion 
chamber solves the problem of flame reten- 
tion and minimizes flame-spill. 


Baking Dishes, Cups, Refrigerator Dishes. 
These are nearly always pressed and then 
fire polished along top edges. In one instal- 
lation, burners and flame patterns are 
matched to ware top contours, round or 
rectangular. Beneath the specially shaped 
burners, firing downward, ware is indexed 
from one burner to the next. See Figure $5. 


Plate and Platters. A leading producer of 
hand made ware glazes in a unique but ef- 
fective manner. Ware is preheated during 
rotation under an individual radiant burner 
roof, then transferred and rotated again be- 
neath a roof sending down a controlled pat- 
tern of sharp blue flames for surface fusion. 


Articles Formed from Rod, Tube and Sheet 
Glass. Fire polishing of these materials usu- 
ally consists of removing sharp cut edges, 
frequently by rotating pieces in flame. This 
can usually be done with simple burner 
equipment, using blast tips, fish-tail tips or 
ribbon burners playing on the edges. See 
Figure 6. In this operation, the length of 
the flame exposure controls the diameter of 
the ball on the end of the rod. 


As natural gas lines have reached into 
new industrial areas, glass plants there have 
in numerous cases experienced difficulty in 
maintaining performance of fire polishing 
operations, due to slower burning speeds 
than with manufactured gas and air. 

Slower combustion of natural gas and air 
results in larger flames with the same Btu 
and air input, because more time and space 
are required for it to burn. Cycle time for 
heating by flame contact may be increased 
approximately ten per cent. 

Heating speeds may be restored in some 
cases by employing combustion equipment 
of new design. Plants that have found it 
undesirable to change all burner equipment 
have enriched natural gas with hydrogen 
or combustion air with oxygen. Either 
method will restore combustion speeds; se- 
lection is a matter of economics. Hydrogen 
is being added, satisfactorily and automati- 
cally, in proportions of twenty to thirty per 
cent, through motor-driven mechanical 
mixers. See Figure 7. Oxygen is usually in- 
troduced through suitable inspirators placed 
close to the burners. 























Fig. 7—A mechanical mixer for enrichment of 
natural gas with hydrogen. 











stock market has been in practically 

a state of somnolence. How lethargic 
it has been is shown in the fact that the 
average yield on the various stocks com- 
prising the AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL in- 
dex changed only one per cent during 
the month. Trading volume, further- 
more, contracted sharply. 

In its lack of action, the market has 
been reflecting the indecision of inves- 
tors who have been trying to weigh pros- 
pects for the market in view of the recent 
decline in corporate earnings, the pros- 
pect of continuing inventory losses, the 
outcome of the government seizure of 
the steel industry, and the uncertainty in 
general currently prevailing. 

All indices reveal a decline in corpor- 
ate profits for the first quarter of this 
year, differing only in degree. Although 
the Council of Economic Advisors had 
estimated that corporate profits in the 
first quarter were down almost twenty 
per cent from the identical 1951 period, 
all other yardsticks—based on actual 
earnings experience—showed the de- 
cline to have been considerably less seri- 
ous, aggregating anywhere from seven 
to thirteen per cent. 

The discrepancy between the Coun- 


Fi MOST of the past month the 


Favorable Bond Market 


cil’s estimate and the actual results is 
traceable to the action of the companies 
in revising their comparative 1951 first 
quarter returns to reflect the tax increase 
which went into effect late in the year. 

Bulking large in the corporate earn- 
ings experience was a substantial total of 
inventory losses which are estimated to 
have cut profits in the first quarter of this 
year by annual rate of $1.2 billion, in 
contrast to the $8.9 billion annual rate 
at which inventory profits were running 
in the comparable 1951-period. Elimina- 
tion of the effect of inventory profits and 
losses would have permitted actual in- 
crease in corporate earnings in the initial 
three months of this year. 

Despite the not-too-favorable earn- 
ings showing, however, the total of divi- 
dend payments has remained high. 
Stockholders received approximately six 
per cent greater return in the first quarter 
of 1952 than they did in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, according to fig- 
ures released by the Department of 
Commerce and the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

According to “The Exchange,” offi- 
cial publication of the New York Stock 
Exchange, higher dividends were paid 
on 236 issues in the first quarter of this 


by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 


year while 61 were lower and 26 either 
omitted payments or changed their dis. 
tribution dates so that they did not fal 
within the initial quarter. It is significant 
that the number of dividend reductions 
remained unchanged from earlier esti- 
mates, whereas the number of dividend 
increases nearly doubled those indicated 
earlier (AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, May 
1952). 


Utility earnings top others 

The earnings experience of the utili- 
ties was far better than for corporations 
as a whole, since their profits in the first 
quarter were up 9.7 per cent; even 
though rising costs may combine with 
slow action of regulatory authorities in 
granting compensatory rate increases to 
offset these rising costs, the industry 
should be able to show further gains in 
the months ahead. 

A recent prediction made by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue is that 
corporate profits before taxes this year 
will aggregate $44-billion. Realization of 
this estimate would bear out investment 
firm predictions that corporate profits 
after taxes this year would be about $17- 
billion, for a decline of only about five 
per cent from the $18-billion corporate 
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Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their, areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 
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Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gos 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Companies: Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahomo 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 

Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Class “B” Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hartford Electric 
Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
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either [net income reported last year. It also have to be financed—by borrowing. plans must be added as a source of in- 
‘ir dis. would lend strength to the expectation Even with the aid of heavy corporate tax vestment money. The startling growth 
Ot fal| MM that dividend rates will be well-main- payments, the Federal government’s’ of pension plans is shown in a survey 
ificant | tained and that managements will be budget surplus in the first half-year was made recently by the Institute of Life 
Ictions | uble to Conserve corporate resources at a mere $4-billion. The increased arma- Insurance. This discloses that no less 
r estima rate exceeding all but a comparative ment expenditures, combined with much _ than $6-billion has already been set aside 
Vidend Mm handful of recent years. lower second-half tax payments, under with life insurance companies by em- 
licated Contributing in substantial measure to. the Mills Plan, should require tremen-  ployers and employees to back up the 
, May™this increment in corporate cash re- dous borrowing by the Treasury in clos- guarantees of the retirement plans. Ad- 
‘J sources will be the sharply enlarged pro- ing 1952-months. This alone might spell ditional premiums under these pension 
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emmment expenditures for defense and 
foreign aid jumped to better than a $50- 
billion annual rate in April. What is 
more, they are expected to approximate 
$52-billion yearly for the June quarter 
and to reach the $60-billion annual mark 
by the year-end, with this last-mentioned 
‘ate continuing through 1953. 


date constituted common and preferred 
stocks. 

Not only should the market be well- 
maintained for such further stock offer- 
ings as may come along, but the indica- 
tion is strong that the utility company 
managements will have a very favorable 
market on which to bring out the addi- 





But even though the next savings 
banks investment company might push 
its initial investments to $200-million 
and gradually increase its assets to as 
much as $400-million, no basis obtains 
at present for belief that any sizeable 
proportion of this new investment will 
fiow quickly, if at all, into common 
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5.26% / American economy subservient chiefly to market. sion in the corporate stock market. 
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to Federal government spending. 
Present estimates place at about $35- 
billion the 1952 expenditures by the gov- 
ernment for defense and for foreign aid. 
This figure would be upped to more than 
$80-billion if all other Federal expendi- 
tures and the outlays by state and muni- 
cipal governments are added. The result- 
ant total of all government expenditures 
would represent a sum sufficient to con- 
sume approximately one-fourth of the 
lull year’s output of goods and service 
by the American economy. That leaves 


The chief factors in this regard are 
the continuing tremendous supply of 
funds seeking investment and the short- 
age of institutional investments, which 
now are in sight. 

With savings banks reporting the 
highest rate of gain in deposits in six 
years, and other savings media also 
showing large gains, the likelihood is 
that the pressure of funds seeking invest- 
ment may force bond prices upward 
next year and cause consequent reduc- 
tion in interest rates. To what extent 












Future utility financing 

Not only one but all the New York 
bankers who have commented to date 
on this situation suggest strongly that 
the investment company will concentrate 
principally on the preferred stock mar- 
ket, where continuity of income is more 
assured than in common stocks. These 
statements were made in discussions at 
the recent annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. 


only 75 per cent of the gross national! 
product to satisfy the requirements of 
business and consumers. 

Not only would the Government’s de- 
tense spending be felt by the economy, 
because of its immensity, but equally as 
much by the manner in which it will 


these trends may be witnessed is any- 
one’s guess, but the prospects seem prom- 
ising for utility bond issues which 
should be coming to market over the 
months ahead. 

To this sharply accelerated trend of 
deposits with savings institutions pension 


All the imponderables have not dis- 
appeared from the corporate scene. The 
favorable factors now seem to counter- 
balance the unfavorable. Utility manage- 
ments presumably can anticipate being 
able to bring forth their new money is- 
sues on a satisfactory cost basis. 
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Steam Turbines Practical and Economical 


in Pipeline Compressor Stations 


TEAM turbine-driven centrifugal 
compressors On natural gas trans- 
mission pipelines have been shown 

to be practical and economical by eight 
months of operating experience. 

“Steam turbines have been used in 
other industries for many years,” F. B. 
Haverfield, superintendent of compres- 
sor stations, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corporation, told the AGA natural 
gas department at the spring meeting in 
Los Angeles. “Since their reliability has 
already been proven, Transcontinental 
reasonably assumes that future oper- 
ations of their steam stations will con- 
tinue to be very satisfactory.” 

The first steam turbine driven centrif- 
ugal compressors to be applied to a gas 
pipeline was installed by Transcontinen- 
tal in 1951. Three of the steam stations 
and sixteen conventional gas engine sta- 
tions were built on a 30” pipeline system. 

“Our operating experience has shown 
that the steam stations have performed 
equally as well as the gas engine sta- 
tions,” Mr. Haverfield concluded. 


“The steam centrifugal station consists of 
three 5,000 hp compressor units, making a 
total station installed horsepower of 15,000. 
The make of equipment varies from station 
to station. The general plant layouts and 
functions are identical. Each station fur- 
nishes its own auxiliary power, water and 
maintenance facilities. 

“The multistage impulse turbines, oper- 
ating at a maximum speed of 5,500 rpm, 
are directly connected to the centrifugal 
compressors. This complete unit is mounted 
on a surface type condenser which serves 
as the foundation. 

“The centrifugal compressors are single 
stage, designed for a maximum operating 
pressure of 900 psig. These compressors 
are equipped with high pressure oil seals to 
prevent gas leakage. 

“The three compressors are piped to op- 
erate in series, therefore, the entire gas flow 
goes through each unit. The flow condi- 
tions existing during a recent test are shown 
{in diagram]. Gas enters the first unit at 467 
psig and is discharged from the third unit at 
789 psig. Normally the plants operate on an 
800 Ib. discharge. By-pass arrangements are 
such that any one of the units may be iso- 
lated and the remaining combination con- 
tinue in operation. The differential pressure 
or compression ratio depends on the speed 
of the unit or units. Automatic regulator 
equipment actuated by the discharge pres- 
sure controls the speed of the turbines. Over- 
speed governors on the turbines are an addi- 
tional safety device to prevent excessive 
speed that may result in damage to equip- 
ment. This control equipment also pre- 
vents over-pressuring the pipe line. 

“The steam generating equipment con- 
sists of three semi-outdoor integral furnace 
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boilers, each designed to deliver under nor- 
mal operating conditions, 43,000 Ibs. per 
hour steam at 625 psig and 750° F. Each 
boiler has forced and induced draft fans and 
has complete automatic feedwater and com- 
bustion control. 

“The instrumentation is very complete, 
making the station operation simple and 
efficient. 


Make-up water is demineralized 


“The make-up water to the steam cycle is 
passed through a demineralizer unit having 
a two-stage ion exchange bed. This reduces 
the total dissolved solids in the water to ten 
parts per million and no more than two- 
tenths parts per million silica. The cooling 
tower water is conditioned to control algae 
and delignification. 

“Two turbo-generators furnish auxiliary 
power. Each generator has a rating of 800 
kw, which furnishes three phase, 480 volt, 
60 cycle electric power. All motor starters 
and electrical switching facilities are located 
in the boiler house. 

“Experience shows that about 1 per cent 
of the boiler steam flow is required for 
make-up to the steam cycle. The cooling 
tower requires 5,000 barrels of water per 
day. 


Boiler efficiency is 83 per cent 

“Our performance tests of the steam 
plants have developed the following re- 
sults. The over-all boiler efficiency is 83 
per cent. At the same time, the Rankine 
cycle thermal efficiency for the main turbo- 
compressor units is 73.8 per cent. The over- 
all plant thermal efficiencies are found to be 
21.5 per cent. 

“It has been found that the turbo-com- 
pressor combination has a great deal of 
flexibility, both by varying the speed of the 
units and by removing units from the line. 

“The gas engine stations with which we 
are comparing the steam stations are of ap- 
proximately the same horsepower and have 
from five to seven units. 


Steam stations are more economical 


“A comparison of Transcontinental’s 
construction costs shows that the invest- 
ment required for a centrifugal station is 


(Continued on page 36) 





OPERATING cosT COMPARISON 


CENTS PER MCF OF GAS PUMPED 





STEAM STATION 
TOTAL COST = o96e4/mcF 


RECIPROCATING STATION 
TOTAL COST = 1143) /MCF 








American Gas Fundamentals 
OUTLINE 


Natural Gas 
*Geology 
*Drilling and Completion 
Manufactured Gases 
*Coke oven gas; producer gas, 
blue gas; carbureted water gas 
*Reformed gas 
*Hi-Btu oil gas 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases 
*Sources, properties and uses 
Basic Gas Laws 
*Perfect Gases 
Supercompressibility 
Transmission 
*Pipe lines 
*Corrosion and pipe protection 
Compressor stations 
Hydrates and dehydration 
*Gas conditioning 
Flow formulae 
Orifice meter measurement 
Gas Storage 
*Methods of storing gas 
Gas Distribution 
*System design and operation 
*Pressure Regulation, Part 1 
*Pressure Regulation, Part 2 
*Leak detection and control 
*Metering 
Measurement and accounting 
Odorization 
Gas Utilization 
Combustion characteristics 
Domestic 
Commercial and industrial 
Interchangeability 
Conversion Practices 


Management Problems and Policies 
*Corporate structure 
Public utility regulation 
Public relations 


* Indicates chapters that have been 
printed since January 1, 1951; avail- 
able without charge to new subscribers 

to American Gas Journal. 


How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. It is written in 
layman’s language so that the technical 
fundamentals of every subject treated 
may be digested and understood by the 
non-technical reader. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourRNAL- and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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4 CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL AND REFRESHER COURSE IN GAS TECHNIQUES, OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 





Gas Odortzation in Distribution Systems 


DORIZATION OF FUEL GAS is essential when- 
ever the gas is so odor-deficient that leaks from 
transmission lines, distribution systems, building 

piping, and appliances cannot be detected by the con- 
sumers. 

Odorization is practiced almost exclusively by com- 
panies distributing a gas high in methane, propane or bu- 
tane. This generalization does not hold for companies dis- 
tributing straight Appalachian natural gas, which is high 
in methane but has a distinctive natural odor—thought 
to be due to higher hydrocarbons. Applachian area com- 
panies are using increasing amounts of Texas and Gulf gas 
which is reducing this odor level. 

The need to odorize is easily and unmistakeably deter- 
mined by the trend in incidence of customers’ leak-com- 
plaints. A reduction of odor intensity invariably is reflected 
in a reduction in the average number of daily leak reports. 

Customers in areas formerly distributing straight manu- 
factured gases are accustomed to a powerful gas odor. 
The average gas company converting from carburetted 
water gas to natural gas in these areas anticipates about 
twenty leak-complaints per ten thousand meters per week. 

The average gas company in an Appalachian natural 
gas area expects about eight leaks per ten thousand meters 
per week, and gives serious consideration to adding odor- 
ant to the gas when dilution by odorless Texas and Gulf 
gas results in a consistent report below this rate. 

Continuous odorization of gas in this country began 
about 1928. In the 1930’s some states enacted legislation 
making odorization mandatory. Few states presently re- 
quire odorization of all domestic and commercial gas, but 
a greater number of them require odorization of gas used 
in schools and other public buildings. Gas utilities meet 
this requirement by continuous odorization of all fuel gas. 


Odorants 

Odorants are classified as “dilute” or “concentrated.” 
Use of the dilute type has declined, but not to the point of 
extinction. Dilute odorant is used at a rate of about 20 
pounds per million cubic feet of gas, whereas a concen- 
trated odorant is used at a rate of only one pound per 
million cubic feet. 

Dilute odorants, despite their bulkiness, have the ad- 
vantage of ease of control because the injection rate need 
not be controlled very precisely. One pound of dilute odor- 
ant more or less per million cubic feet of gas makes very 
little difference in odor intensity; one pound of a concen- 
trated odorant more or less is the difference between no 
odor and so much odor that there is a costly surge of ficti- 
tious leak complaints that really are only pin hole leaks, 
or delayed-ignition and after-turn-off whiffs of gas. 

Dilute odorants are not volatile enough to odorize high 
pressure gas. With the advent of higher pressures at the 
city gate stations, where odorization is usually performed, 
it became necessary for some gas companies to use con- 
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centrated odorants. At the same time, odorization methods 
and controls have improved so that use of the more con- 
venient concentrated product is now feasible for any vol- 
ume of gas flow. 

Chemicals acceptable to the gas industry as odorants 
must meet certain physical and chemical specifications. 
The first of these is odor type, which should suggest or be 
similar to the odor of manufactured gas. It must not be 
similar to any household odors. 

All commercial odorants are organic sulphur com- 
pounds. They are used in such minute quantities that they 
add only 0.2 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet of gas. 
Up to ten times this quantity of organic sulphur is con- 
sidered below the preferred maximum, and most public 
utility commissions permit 10 grains per 100 cubic feet. 

Chemicals used as odorants are liquids having boiling 
points ranging from 90°F to 212°F. They have very low 
freezing points, minus 50°F or lower. They are not par- 
ticularly corrosive, even in the liquid state, to none-cop- 
per metals. Aluminum is notably resistant to attack by 
odorants. Copper and brass should be kept from contact 
with liquid odorant although cadmium and tin plated 
brass parts have given good service. 


Where to Odorize 

Odorizers are usually placed at city gate stations, on the 
low side of pressure regulators. This location has the ad- 
vantage of injecting the odorant into low pressure gas 
where the linear velocity is higher than on the high side, 
so that evaporation and diffusion into the gas stream can 
more readily occur. Also, at this point the pressure is more 
likely to be constant. 

Not many odorization systems have reliable variable 
pressure compensators, because the need for them is not 
great; it is usually possible to select a point of constant 
pressure for odorant injection. Excellent pressure instru- 
ments are available, but their use entails what most com- 
panies consider an unwarranted expense. 

Another and even more important reason for odorizing 
at the point of constant pressure involves the phenomenon 
of adsorption. All odorants belong to the class of chemicals 
that are readily adsorbed. Pipe scale and dust exhibit this 
effect to a marked degree. During the period that is neces- 
sary to saturate the scale and dust layer, much odorant is 
removed from the gas. It is common practice to over-odor- 
ize a new line or system heavily, so-called “slugging,” to re- 
duce the length of time for saturation, and to insure a safe 
odor level in the distribution system during this break-in 
period. 

If the pressure at the odorizer were to decrease sharply, 
se much de-sorption of odorant would occur that the effect 
would be that of over-odorizing by several hundred per 
cent. If the pressure at the odorizer were to increase, ad- 
sorptive removal of odorant from the gas stream would 
resume, and a dangerous odor deficiency would result. 
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It can be seen that selecting a point of fairly constant 
pressure for the odorizer is essential. This matter of ad- 
sorption and desorption is one of the reasons that gas is not 
odorized at the source. There would not be much point 
to adding the odorant in Texas. In a 2,000 mile transmis- 
sion line, pressures up and down the line vary throughout 
the seasons, even throughout some days. 

Some apprehension is felt by compressor maintenance 
superintendents that odorant breakdown, from the ele- 
vated temperatures within compression chambers, might 
occur and cause expensive, if not disastrous, shutdowns. 
Other observers have the opinion, however, that odorized 
gas does not cause damage to compressers, noting that 
odorants do not thermally decompose below 600°F, and 
compression chambers do not run hotter than 300°F. 


Who Does the Odorizing 

It is safe to say that 95 per cent of the odorizers in use 
are owned and operated by gas distribution utilities. The 
other five per cent are used by gas transmission companies 
and the few industrial plants that do their own odorizing. 
Transmission companies that odorize put enormous quan- 
tities of gas through their equipment, so that with only five 
per cent of the number of odorizers, they odorize about 30 
per cent of the total volume of gas. 

The transmission companies add what they consider a 
safe amount of odorant for their purposes but their cus- 
tomers, the distribution utilities, generally add more to 
bring the level to their particular standards. 

Sometimes the odorizing is done by the distribution 
company and paid for by the transmission company. Odor- 
ized natural gas that is reformed has no odor after reform- 
ing, and this fact accounts for much “double” odorization. 


Liquid Injection Odorizers 

Equipment for introducing odorant into the gas stream 
falls into two broad classifications: liquid injection odor- 
izers, and evaporation or absorption type odorizers. 
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LIQUID INJECTION—DRIP ODORIZER 
Simple gravity flow (non-proportioning) where A is 
straight pipe 
Forced flow (non-proportioning) where A is regulator 
Proportioning flow where A is orifice plate or partially 
closed valve 
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In liquid injection equipment, liquid odorant flows into 
the full gas stream, where it evaporates and diffuses into 
the gas. Injection systems proportion the odorant flow to 
the gas flow automatically or manually. It is only at at- 
tended stations that manual proportioning is used. Many 
users of manual equipment adjust the feed hourly, letting 
the previous hour’s gas flow determine the odorant rate. 

An overhead tank for the odorant, an injection line with 
needle valve and liquid meter (such as a rotometer), and 
an equalizing line, are the only pieces of equipment needed 
for the simplest injection system, the gravity drip odorizer. 
This type of odorizer has only the gravity head to main- 
tain the set rate, and of course the head decreases as odor- 
ant is used. 

A variation of this type of equipment is the odorizer 
connected around a pressure reducing regulator, where 
the odorant is injected on the low side and the supply tank 
is connected to the high pressure. 


Proportioning Drip Odorizers 

The proportioning drip injection odorizer is connected 
around an orifice plate, or other obstruction in the gas 
main, across which a differential will exist of a magnitude 
depending on the gas flow. The same hookup as for con- 
nection around a regulator is used. The differential across 
the orifice plate will also be across the needle valve, so that 
as the gas flow changes, the odorant flow changes propor- 
tionately. 

Once set for the desired rate, this odorizer would not 
need any attention, other than replenishment of odorant, 
were it not for certain limitations. The gravity head of 
liquid, which falls as odorant is used, is a non-proportion- 
ing effect. Liquid flow through a needle valve does not have 
the same differential characteristics as gas flow through a 
sharp edged orifice. Needle valves are rather easily ob- 
structed by minute dust or scale particles. Some odorants 
become very viscous at low temperatures, and their rate 
of flow through a needle valve can therefore change mark- 
edly from hour to hour. 


Meter-Spiral Pump Odorizers 

With the meter, or spiral pump, type of odorizer, a dif- 
ferential in the full gas stream is produced by an orifice 
plate, and an ordinary iron case meter is connected across 
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this differential. The meter shaft is connected by a sprocket 
chain drive to a hollow shaft having a scoop which dips 
into a bowl of odorant. The odorant level in the bowl is 
kept constant by a line from the supply tank and a float 
valve. The entire mechanism is encased, and operates at 
line pressure. As the meter revolves, in perfect proportion 
to the main gas flow, a positive amount of odorant is picked 
up by the scoop, and deposited into a compartment with a 
weir, thence to a conveying tube to the gas stream. The 
weir produces a smooth feed of odorant rather than a slug 
each time the scoop lifts. 

The meter type of odorizer is the most popular commer- 
cial design in use. The rate of odorant injection can be 
varied for a given revolution of the meter by varying the 
liquid level, and/or by changing the sprocket ratio. There 
is a wide range of odorant injection rate possible for a 
single model. 


Chemical Feed Pump Odorizers 

The most advanced odorizers, in use at an increasing 
number of high volume odorization stations, are chemical 
feed pumps. These are very rugged, high pressure, pre- 
cision built, controlled volume units, whose materials of 
construction are capable of handling highly corrosive 
fluids. 

Several types of chemical feed pumps are being used in 
odorant service, among them the piston type, the piston- 
diaphragm, and the rotary positive or gear pump. They can 
pump against enormous pressures with zero-gauge suction. 

Proportioning of odorant injection to gas flow is usually 
accomplished by varying the speed of an electric gear mo- 
tor drive. The electronic speed control device is actuated 
by an orifice-produced differential in the gas stream. One 
drawback to this system is that the electronic device can- 
not be made explosion-proof. Certain installations are 
using gas pressure to drive the pump, turbine-fashion. The 
power gas is vented to atmosphere after leaving the tur- 
bine. Proportioning is accomplished by a piston positioner 
controlled by an orifice-produced differential. 
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Absorption or Evaporation By-Pass Odorizers 

With the evaporation by-pass odorizer, a small propor- 
tion of main stream gas is by-passed around an orifice 
plate or partially closed valve. The by-pass gas, known as 
“sweep gas,” is saturated with odorant when it leaves the 
tank. 

For example, 1,000 cubic feet of sweep gas saturated at 
30 psi gauge and 50°F may contain 1.0 pound of amyl 
mercaptan. This is sufficient to odorize 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 

Under these conditions, the sweep gas lines and valves 
should be designed to pass 1,000 cubic feet of gas while 
999,000 cubic feet are going through the main line orifice. 

The evaporation by-pass odorizer is very popular with 
many gas engineers. It can odorize a single service at low 
distribution pressure, or it can odorize a 30,000,000 cubic 
feet daily sendout at 600 psi. It requires an odorant with 
uniform evaporation characteristics—a pure, single-com- 
ponent chemical rather than the wide boiling blends use- 
able in injection odorizers. 

The odorizing rate of an evaporation by-pass odorizer is 
affected drastically by fluctuations in odorant temperature. 
Temperature variations can be minimized by using a 
buried tank. In addition, it is customary to adjust the sweep 
gas flow-control valves seasonally. Other systems make use 
of thermostatically controlled heating elements, which 
eliminate the need for underground tanks. 

The evaporator is usually a horizontal tank. Sweep gas 
enters close to the high pressure end and leaves close to 
the low pressure end. Odorant pickup is assisted by baffles 
in the tank that create turbulence. An alternative to baffles 
is use of wicks. Wicks not only produce maximum evap- 
oration but also, by capillary action, make odorant pickup 
independent of the amount of odorant in the tank. 

A drawback to this type of odorizer is the difficulty of 
measuring instantaneous rate of odorization. Its simple, 
foolproof design makes it a favorite of many, none the 
less. 


Odorizer Buildings 
Even though care be taken that no leaks exist in odorizer 
installations, few if any odorizers are so perfect that no 
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odor escapes to the adjacent area. Merely filling the odor- 
izer, as needed, releases enough odor to cause some an- 
guish to nearby residents. 

Odorizer buildings fall into two classes: 

POSITIVE PRESSURE TypE—Those with blowers that 
maintain a positive pressure on the building and force the 
contaminated air out through an activated charcoal filter. 
The building is made as airtight as possible. Before anyone 
enters the building, the blower is operated long enough to 
decontaminate the air inside. Then, workers enter, with 
the blower still running, to adjust and maintain equipment, 
and transfer odorant from shipping drums to storage tanks. 
After workers leave the building, the blower is turned off 
and is not operated again until someone is about to enter 
the building. 

NEGATIVE PRESSURE TypE—Here, buildings are 
equipped with blowers that maintain a negative internal 
pressure at all times. With the blower operating continu- 
ously, the building need not and must not be airtight. Air 
is drawn from the outside, replacing the contaminated in- 
side air which is sent through the blower and then through 
an activated charcoal filter before being released to the 
atmosphere. 

Odorant suppliers recommend the proper neutralizer for 
their particular product. The mercaptan odorants can be 
neutralized with household bleach or potassium perman- 
gate. Dilute acetic acid is recommended for some of the 
less reactive odorants. 



































Measuring Odor Intensity 

Odor intensity can be lost or reduced by adsorption or 
oxidation of the odorant by pipeline deposits and scale. 

A means for measuring the amount of odorant present 
at any and every point in the distribution network is very 
important. While it is true that the leak-complaint reports 
mentioned previously supply the most significant informa- 
tion about odor intensity, it is necessary to plot the leaks 
on a system map to know whether the intensity is uni- 
formly distributed. 

Even when the locations of the leaks are mapped and 
appear to be well distributed, odor deficiency at dead ends 
might be easily overlooked if there are a number of leaks 
nearby. If odorant is present at dead ends as shown by 
smell test or gas analysis, it is safe to assume that it is pres- 
ent at intermediate points. 

The room test is the most reliable of the smell tests. Gas 
is metered into a room occupied by average observers. 
When everyone can smell the gas without question, the 
gas-air ratio is noted. A ratio of one half of one per cent is 
considered quite safe, and as high as one per cent is ac- 
ceptable. 

An interesting new instrument admits gas through a 
mixing valve, which mixes the sample with variable quan- 
tities of air. The mixture is sniffed at an opening in the 
top. Starting with the leanest gas-air ratio, the operator in- 
creases the ratio until he can easily detect odor. Then he 
presses a button which closes the circuit of a built-in hot 
wire explosimeter. The meter needle indicates what per 
cent gas in air is necessary for detection. 

Chemical analysis of the gas is a practical method for 
tracing odor travel. Chemical reactions which occur only 


when and to the extent that odorant is present are utilized 
for detection. 

One portable instrument for odorant intensity measure- 
ment is a colorimeter, similar to a tar camera. Gas is passed 
through a one inch diameter, special filter paper treated 
with copper oleate. Upon exposure to the rays of a sun- 
lamp, the color of the paper changes from green to brown, 
with intermediate shades depending on the amount of 
odorant present. A chart for comparing the color pro- 
duced with standard colors corresponding to a full range 
of odor levels completes this equipment. 

There are legal aspects to having a record of odoriza- 
tion. Often, in the course of public investigations follow- 
ing explosions, the existence of semi-permanent records, 
has forestalled charges of negligence against the gas utili- 
ties concerned. 

Some utilities have adapted chemical laboratory meth- 
ods of analysis to field use, and the records of these tests 
are equally suitable evidence that there has been due re- 
gard for public safety, with respect to odorization. 


Loss of Odorant 

It has been observed by many utilities that have changed 
to oil bath gas scrubbers that odorized gas loses no odorant 
to the oil. It is desirable, and may be important, to odorize 
downstream of the oil bath because of the adsorptive effect 
of dust particles in extremely dusty conditions. This is not 
necessary with average dust conditions. 

Oil fogging has a beneficial effect on odorization when 
dust conditions are worse than average or when pipe scale 
removal of odorant persists. 

It is an unfortunate characteristic of odorant chemicals 
that many soils are capable of removing them quite com- 
pletely from gas escaping that escapes through under- 
ground leaks. 

Some engineers question whether this holds true for the 
odor in manufactured gas, as well. A manufactured gas 
leak filtering through soil and into a building can give 
warning of its presence, even without odor, through the 
nausea of carbon monoxide before an explosive concen- 
tration is reached. 

A similar warning exists for natural gas. A concentra- 
tion of natural gas in a room, for example two per cent 
gas in air, can signal its presence by formation of alde- 
hydes at burners. These aldehydes are potent eye irritants. 
They are formed by improper combustion, the result of 
gas being in the primary and secondary air. Any customer 
complaint involving eye irritation should be investigated 
with a combustible gas indicator. 


Regional Differences in Odorizing Rate 

There are marked differences in odorizing rates through- 
out the country. In general, companies in the South use a 
lower rate than those in the North. It is known that the 
olfactory sense is more acute at higher temperatures. This 
fact explains why a southern gas company may use only 
0.5 pound of odorant per million cubic feet of gas, and a 
northern gas company may use a full pound of the same 
odorant. LP gas is odorized by the producer, at a rate of 
about one pint of odorant to each 10,000-gallon tank car 
of propane or butane. 


This chapter on Gas Odorization was prepared by Walter J. Fitzgerald, 
Gas Odorization Engineer, Sharples Chemicals Inc. 
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GAMA Ponders “Operation Sales” 


(Continued from page 19) 
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ernment relations, stimulate better mer- 
chandising, institute a dealer training 
program, and sell gas and gas appliances 
0 the industry’s various customer- 
groups. 

In the first general evening meeting, 
Frank C. Smith, president, Houston Na- 
tural Gas Company, stressed the need 
for more coordination in merchandising, 
selling, sales training and servicing poli- 
cies by appliance manufacturers and the 
gas utilities. Gas companies, he said, 
should give manufacturers the benefit of 
their suggestions and of their field experi- 
ences in customers’ homes. He advocated 
service training centers where utilities’ 
employees could be instructed in the 
mechanics and the servicing technics of 
every type and make of gas appliance. 

Commenting on the question of dealer 
versus utility merchandising, he stated 
the problem is not one of creating a 
uniform program for all areas, but rather 
of convincing the customer that any pro- 
gram in effect, and the gas service that it 
advances, are in his best interest. He 
urged unity in purpose and coordination 
in attainment of objectives by the gas 
and gas appliance industries, saying “if 
ever there was a time for united action 
it is now.” 

In his president’s address, Louis Ruth- 
enberg, chairman, Servel, Inc., described 
the gas appliance industry as “tradition- 
ally a reliable barometer of business ups 
and downs.” Five factors which, he said, 


will contribute to its even greater expan- 
sion in 1952 include: new extension of 
natural gas service; a large remaining 
potential for LP gas, despite a four-fold 
increase in the use of this fuel since 1941; 
continuation of a ten-year trend which 
shows a 54.9 per cent increase from 19,- 
146,000 to 29,662,000 in the number of 
residential gas customers; a coordinated 
program of advertising and promotion 
by AGA, GAMA, dealers and utility 
companies, involving an outlay of $10,- 
000,000 this year; and a big replacement 
market for fully automatic gas ranges, 
water heaters and refrigerators. 

Above all, Mr. Ruthenberg said, sales- 
manship—‘“a bloodless casua!ty of World 
War II”—must be revived. “During eight 
long years of approaching hostilities, ac- 
tual war and a postwar sellers’ market, 
selling muscles have atrophied,” he said. 
“Notwithstanding the highest real-wage 
level in history, savings without prece- 
dent, record construction and residential 
building, the nation’s potential sales vol- 
ume has never materialized.” 

Charles E. Bennett, president of The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., and 
of AGA, praised GAMA’s planned ef- 
fort to win public favor for gas and gas 
appliances. He urged gas industry exec- 
utives to continue raising their sights and 
to “be more concerned with where we are 
going than where we have been.” 

“When in one year the American pub- 
lic consumes over six trillion cubic feet 
of natural gas, plus a large amount of 
manufactured gas,” he said, “we have 
every right and a responsibility to act 
and progress as important leaders in 
American life.” 

In a marketing symposium Donald R. 


Meckstroth of Servel, Inc., chairman of 
GAMA’s general marketing committee, 
outlined the need for statistics to estab- 
lish market patterns and provide yard- 
sticks by which manufacturers can meas- 
ure their own selling performance. 

In a color slide presentation titled 
“Marketing Spots Before Your Eyes,” 
vice chairman-elect of the marketing 
committee, A. F. Smith, manager, de- 
partment of business information, A. O. 
Smith Corp., dramatized the thesis that 
“markets are people” by tracing the liv- 
ing, visiting and buying habits of fami- 
lies in small communities. 

A dealer relations general session fea- 
tured the final day of the GAMA meet- 
ing. Emphasizing “Retailing’s Role in a 
Free Economy,” Rowland Jones, Jr., 
president, American Retail Federation, 
called retailing “the most important eco- 
nomic activity in the country.” He lik- 
ened the retailer to the anchor man on 
the merchandising relay team. “He is the 
most important man on the team,” Mr. 
Jones said, “because, until he reaches the 
finish line and delivers the goods, the 
race for the market is not won.” 

Julius Klein, president, Caloric Stove 
Co. and chairman of the CP manufac- 
turers group, discussed a new nationwide 
sales training program designed to up- 
grade gas range sales. J. P. Hutchinson, 
sales manager, Lawson Manufacturing 
Co. and chairman of GAMA’s gas water 
heater division, demonstrated the use of 
a sound-slide sales training film titled 
“The Golden Stream” which rounds up a 
variety of proven sales techniques em- 
ployed by jobbers, wholesalers, utilities 
and large retailers in selling water heat- 
ing equipment. 





Pipelines Must Share Industry 
Promotion Natural Gas 
Meeting Told 
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tinued customer acceptance of gas; a study 
of customer service responsibilities with re- 
spect to gas companies, manufacturers and 
dealers, an analysis of service costs, and a 
correlation of service policies with the in- 
dustry’s safety experience.” 

In an enlargement of his consideration 
of safety, Mr. Bennett recognized that 
“series of happenings during the past year 
or two has created an impression in the 
minds of the public that our operations and 
our product are hazardous.” The gas in- 
dustry has not done a good job in its public 
relations on safety aspects, in his opinion. 

“It is a problem that cannot and must 
not be ignored.” 

Sixty-six years ago, Mr. Bennett said, the 
remarks of a Mr. W. H. Denniston were 
published in the December, 1886 issue of 
AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL to warn the manu- 
factured gas industry that it would have to 
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reckon with natural gas in the future. Then, 
speaking about the changes that have been 
brought about since the widespread intro- 
duction of natural gas, Mr. Bennett pointed 
out that within AGA there is little reason 
for distinction between the manufactured 
and natural gas departments. 

“Many of their former individual prob- 
lems now have become common problems. 
Their future efforts and activities point in 
the same direction,” he said. 

Expenditure for fundamental research 
is a necessity for continued growth of the 
gas industry, contended C. H. Zachry, presi- 
dent, Southern Union Gas Company. 

In a review of AGA research, he pointed 
out that the Promotion, Advertising and 
Research plan is now in its eighth year. 

“This year,” Mr. Zachry said, “the budget 
for natural gas production and transmission 
research is $88,500 and, as of April Ist, 
61 per cent or $53,400 had been sub- 
scribed.” 

“While I do not believe that we are faced 
with a shortage of natural gas in the reason- 
able future,” Mr. Zachry said, “a number of 
far-seeing people have shown interest in the 
eventual production of pipeline gas from 
coal, and it is certainly a good thing to have 


some insurance, such as the several projects 
that are under way.” 

Rapid expansion of the natural gas in- 
dustry will require 2,500 new supervisory 
and management employees during the next 
ten years, said F. O. Rouse, consultant, 
Commonwealth Services, Inc., New York. 
Shortages of technically-trained and experi- 
enced general management men, he said, 
are compelling business to train and retrain 
the employed specialist to develop the gen- 
eralist—the top management man. 

Fewer than half the number of engineers 
needed in industry and government will be 
graduated by engineering schools during 
the next five years, Mr. Rouse continued. 

Astronomical reserves of natural gas will 
keep flowing for decades, said Claude A. 
Williams, president, Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corporation. 

As a result of “the vigorous competition 
for gas reserves which has advanced the 
recent field price of gas so precipitously,” 
Mr. Williams expressed belief that gas sales 
prices will continue to rise in relation to 
competitive fuels. 

“This is as it should be,” he added, “as 
there is no good reason why the finest fuel 
in the world should be the cheapest fuel.” 
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HEATH 


LEAKAGE 
CONTROL 
SURVEYS 


and FOREMOST 


in YOUR SAFETY Procram! 


HEATH REPORTS show the location of your leaks .. . classify 


them for size and importance... enable you to reduce your 


leakage to a minimum and eliminate the potential hazard. 


Milton W. Heath originated this modern 
type of survey 20 years ago and has de- 
veloped it continuously ever since. To- 
day Heath serves over 400 gas properties 
in 40 states and five Canadian provinces 
...frenews its contracts year after year 
almost 100%. 


For many years Heath has employed only 
graduate foresters and placed them in 
the field only after rigid training under 
its most experienced men. In fact, all 
important progress in present day sur- 
vey techniques, training, classifications, 
and types of reports have been brought 
about by Heath employees. 


Heath conducts all types of surveys in 
all sections of the country during all sea- 
sons of the year. Daily reports cover each 
leak location with proper classification. 
Heath surveys are more than vegetation 


HEATH 


and soil surveys — they are intensive, all- 
over leakage control surveys. 


After each survey Heath gives you a 
bound loose-leaf volume containing the 
original copy of each leak report; plus 
special reports on cases involving possi- 
ble claims where gas is not concerned; 
also on greenhouses, schools, churches 
and public buildings. 


The fact that Heath is the only nationally 
recognized leak location agency lends 
authority to its reports and opinions. 


Heath reports— all confidential — are 
highly rated by your insurance company 
and will stand up for use by your claims 
department... Heath Reports can save 
you thousands of dollars every year. 
Don’t delay! Decide today on a Heath 
Survey! 


LEAKAGE CONTROL’ SURVEYS 


Write, Wire, or Phone for Complete Information 
HEATH TREE SERVICE, INC., 572 Washington St., Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Midwestern Office — Richmond, Michigan 
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Safety Is Emphatic in 
Georgia Peak Plant 
(Continued from page 19) 





plant, being a peak shaving facility, runs 
infrequently and color coding of pipe is 
considered a safety measure in opera. 
tion. 


Cooperation with fire department 

The entire tank and unloading area 
is covered by a sprinkler system. Each 
tank has 23 spray nozzles that deliver 
approximately 50 gallons per minute 
The quick-opening valve for the sprin- 
kler system is located outside the fence 
area in a pit near the street. All company 
personnel are familiar with its location 
and operation. The spraying system will 
be of great value in keeping tank pres. 
sures below blow-off valve pressure in 
the case of a nearby fire. 

Located at remote corners of the plant 
area are two-wheeled dry powder ex- 
tinguishers. There are, also, 30-pound 
dry powder extinguishers located in the 
buildings which house the propane-air 
production equipment. The local fire 
chief has instructed at least one man on 
each shift of all fire stations in the city 
as to the tank sprinkler valve locations 
and the operation and location of the 
dry powder extinguishers. 

The meetings with the fire department 
to discuss the location of this equipment, 
its Operation, and the properties of pro- 
pane has resulted in a very close rela- 
tionship with the fire protection group, 
and has been of value in overall city gov- 
ernment-gas utility relationship. 

Safety in the operation of the pro- 
pane-air production equipment is con- 
sidered as important as safe storage o! 
the propane. The buildings are all of 
steel-and-concrete construction. The air 
compressors and boiler are in a separate 
building located about forty feet from 
the building that houses the mixing-va- 
porizing-proportioning equipment and 
the control room. A vaporproof parti- 
tion separates the mixing-vaporizing- 
proportioning equipment from the con- 
trol room in that building. 


Fused shut-off 


Shand and Jurs valves are incorpo- 
rated in the liquid line that leads from 
the storage area to the vaporizer and in 
the made-gas (propane-air) line that 
leads to the distribution system. These 
valves are held open by hydraulic pres- 
sure, maintained around 300 pounds per 
square inch. The high pressure hydraulic 
oil line leads to the two valves and 
around the wall of the mixing-vaporizer- 
proportioning room, with a fusible plug 
every five feet. In event of a fire in this 
room, the fusible plugs will melt result: 
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ng in a loss of the hydraulic pressure 
which will shut off the flow of liquid pro- 
pane to the vaporizer and the flow of 
propane-air to the distribution system. 
These valves may be closed manually. 
All tools used in the operation and 
runs Mm maintenance of the plant are of the 
ipe is J spark proof type and all lights, both 
pera- MM standby and regular, are vaporproof. 


The operations you need to effect 


Sparkproof telephones 


A sound-powered telephone _inter- 
area HM communication system connects all parts 
Each i of the propane-air plant with the com- 
liver any dispatcher. This system requires no 
inute. @ .xternal current for operation and facil- 
Sprin- @ itates rapid communication within the 
fence Mi siant and between the plant and the 
1pany HH company’s dispatcher whose office is lo- 
“ation @ cated remote from the plant. Telephones 
n Will 


ocated in hazardous areas are also va- 

Pres: fl »orproof. 

ire 11% = The problem of smoking has been 
solved by simply not allowing smoking 

plant anywhere within the plant and storage 


‘TCX: area. Although there is an open flame at Another example of Commonwealth Ss 





ound H the boiler and another open flame in the 
in the Hf control room, it is believed that if smok- service to utilities! 
ne-all Hing were allowed in these areas then a 
fire person could too easily move from an 
agen area where smoking could be permitted Complete conversion services to gas distributing utilities 
~*“) into an area where it could not be per- 
— mitted. planning to convert present gas burning equipment 










































Instrument logging checks safety to straight natural gas, oil gas, 


tment 

ment, During the operation of the plant the or other types of gas service. 

f pro- jm operator makes 15-minute recordings of 

-rela- (all instruments. Although a number of Detailed advanced planning 
roup, fm these instruments are recording, the log- | 

y gov- fm sing of 15-minute readings serves the ex- Experienced supervisory personnel 


cellent purpose of having the operator 
» pro: travel the area of the two buildings 
- con-@ Where trouble that may be developing 
ge of | and may be remedied before it reaches 


Trained fieldmen 


Efficient operating methods for low-cost results 
INVESTIGATIONS 


all of ( dangerous proportions. REPORTS Backed by a supervisory experience record 
he air FINANCING 
vious ACCOUNTING f 30 i i k 
, lia aiti of over ears in conversion wor 
parate J Gravity-Btu values maintained TAXES Y p 


a The properties served by this Com- ‘aaa covering hundreds of thousands 
ng-Va- Mi pany have had natural gas (.6 specific pEreeciation 

| and cravity) since 1931. There are few of the VALUATIONS of installations. 

parti 9 100 per cent safety pilots commonly CONSULTING & DESIGN ENGINEERING 


izing- Wl wen ith Moet i METERING a. ae 
£ used with propane burning appliances PURCHASING We invite your inquiry . . . Write for our booklet 


> CON on the system. Because of this, the pro- INDUSTRIAL & PUBLIC RELATIONS describing our gas conversion services. 
duction of the plant is regulated so that er ote Address: Department D, 
the amount of propane-air mixed with GAS CONVERSIONS 20 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
natural gas has a specific gravity of 9 or - 

>orpo- @ ess. A gravitometer in the control room 

from @ receives its indication from a point on 

and ing#the distribution system. The operator -) y, ° y/, 

. that MJ can quite readily ascertain from the in- CMU YY SOuWO Vy. 

These @ strument if the gas sent to the customer 

; pres- fs .9 specific gravity or less. 

ds per Other instruments in the control room and subside 


jraulic @ ‘ndicate the calorific value of the pro- COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC 
s and pane-air, which is closely maintained to 





orizer- MH sive a mixture of natural gas that will COMMONWEALTH GAS CONVERSIONS 106. 
e plug fi .0t adversely affect its burning proper- 0 Pine Sed, New Yok 5 MY. 

in this ties on appliances designed to operate . ; ae eee 

result- @ 0n straight natural gas. fucks Michigan Wishinglm. DC 
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COOPERATIVE PAR PLAN 
IN EIGHTH YEAR 


The PAR Plan, the gas industry’s co- 
operative program of promotion, advertis- 
ing and research, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, is reported as com- 
pleting successfully its seventh full year of 
operation, by Norman B. Bertolette, presi- 
dent, The Hartford Gas Company, 
chairman of AGA’s PAR committee. 

A PAR program to cost $2,058,500, or 
25 per cent above the 1951 level, has been 
adopted by the PAR committee and ap- 
proved by the executive board of AGA. The 
sum of $1,276,000 was allocated on a pro- 
Visional basis to promotion and advertising. 
Research authorizations total $705,900. 

Mr. Bertolette told AGA members that 
subscriptions for 1951, totaling $1,623,317, 
were the greatest since the inception of the 
plan in 1944. Utility companies supporting 
the plan represented 72 per cent of the gas 
industry. 

Net expenditures for the year totaled 
$1,603,559. Of this amount eleven per cent 
was spent for sales promotion aiding gas 
utilities directly and in national sales cam- 
paigns, exhibits, and other promotional ef- 
forts. National advertising expenditures ac- 
counted for 51 per cent. Research expendi- 
tures utilized 36 per cent of the net. About 


and 


two per cent was used for miscellaneous 
administrative expenses. 

A significant accomplishment of the 
PAR Plan during its seventh year was the 
increasing extent to which gas utilities and 
appliance manufacturers coordinated their 
own efforts and participated in the indus- 
try’s PAR activities, Mr. Bertolette said. 

One-third more utilities participated in 
the 1951 PAR Old Stove Round Up than 
during 1950, and 90 per cent of these pur- 
chased and used PAR promotional mate- 
rials. Dealer participation also reached a 
new high. To encourage utilities in stimu- 
lating local dealer sales of gas appliances, 
a well-rounded program for the develop- 
ment of gas appliance merchandising by 
dealers has been added to the 1952 program. 

National magazine advertising of gas 
range manufacturers reached a new high in 
1951, representing 84 per cent of the maga- 
zine programs of competing electric range 
manufacturers. Gas water heater manufac- 
turers again exceeded electric in their use 
of national magazine space. 


United Natural in Expansion Program 


United Natural Gas Company will in- 
vest almost $4,400,000 this year to expand 
and improve its facilities, now serving more 
than 75,000 customers in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 


LP Gas Associations Consolidate 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association ha 
accepted the proposal of National Butane 
Propane Association for its consolidatior 
with LPGA, Charles Grau, NBPA pres 
dent, announced. The consolidation is e{ 
fective immediately and all NBPA mem 
bers may become members of LPGA. 

Mr. Grau, president, Oneida Gas Co 
Rhinelander, Wisc., said the action wa 
taken in the interest of implementing 
stronger and larger trade association. 


Mabee New President of LPGA 


Foster N. Mabee, president, Colorad 
Natural Gas & Fuel Co., Denver, wa 
elected president of Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Association at the final session of its re. 
cent annual three-day convention in Chi- 
cago. He succeeds W. S. Lander of Subur 
ban Rulane Gas Co., Charlotte, N. ( 
Other officers include first vice president 
C. M. Ambrose, Jr., president, Liquefied 
Gas Corp., Seattle, Wash.; second vice 
president, Frank T. Carpenter, president, 
United Petroleum Gas Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; treasurer, Walter H. Miller, presi- 
dent, Dri-Gas Corp., Chicago; secretan 
and assistant treasurer, Arthur C. Kreutzer, 
Chicago; executive vice president, Howard 
D. White, Chicago. 


Pittsburgh GasCos Win Ad Awards 


The Peoples Natural Gas Company won 
two national advertising awards and shared 
with Pittsburgh gas companies in the win- 
ning of a joint award in the 1952 Better 





R. S. Mercury Cleaner 
. S. Manometer 


. S. Dead Weight Tester 
. S. Orifice Well Tester 
. S. Moisture Tester 





Ac-Me Recording Gravitometer 
Ac-Me Specific Gravity Gas Balance 
Ac-Me Pressure Vacuum Pump 

R. S. Portable Vacuum Pump 


. S. Dead Weight Gauge 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 


Scientific Instruments 


Manufacturers of 


Ac-Me and R. S. Specialties 


. S. Flat Bore Yel-O-Bak Thermometers 
. S. Streamlined Hydrometers 

. S. Pulsameter 

. S. Pressure Hydrometer Jars 

S. Vapor Pressure Bomb 

. S. Diamond Core Drill 

. S. Thermo Plumb Bob Thermometers 
S. Thermostat Temperature Controls 

. S. High Pressure Consistometer 

. S. Smoke Meters 


Complete Line of Scientific Laboratory Equipment 


Write for Bulletin No. 50 


Also Complete line of CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC SPECIALITIES 


REFINERY SUPPEY COM ranx GNO 
Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies 


491.9% EF Ath Se, 


Oil and Gas Testing Equipment 
Tulsa 3. Oklahoma 


of 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Copy Contest sponsored by Public Utili- 


ties Advertising Association. 

Charles L. Yost, general sales manager 
of Peoples, said that a first place award 
went jointly to Equitable Gas Company, 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, 
Phillips Oil and Gas Company and Peoples 
in the “best newspaper advertisment selling 
sas merchandise” category. 
~ Peoples won second place in the outdoor 
category and third place in the “complete 
programs” classification. 


Consumers PowCo Gets Heating OK 
Consumers Power Company has been 
sranted permission by Petroleum Adminis- 


Ftration for Defense to supply natural gas to 


15,000 additional space heating customers 
nits Michigan gas service area. The appli- 
cation had been previously approved by the 
Michigan Public Service Commission. 


AGA Surveys Graduate Shortage 


Results of a survey on the effect of the 
decreasing supply of college graduates to 
serve the gas industry will be made avail- 
able shortly by American Gas Association. 
The survey of companies which employ 
about 44 per cent of the total industry 
workers is expected to reflect a fair indi- 
cation of industry conditions. 


Dryer Requirements under Revision 

Recommended revisions of standards for 
gas clothes dryers have been prepared for 
industry criticism by the American Gas As- 
sociation subcommittee on approval re- 
quirements for gas clothes dryers. Com- 
ments received from the industry will be 
considered by the supervising subcommit- 
tee at its fall meeting. Adoptions of revi- 
sions will enable manufacturers to incor- 
porate them in their approved 1954 models. 


Pacific Products in New Headquarters 

Pacific International Products, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of valves and fittings for com- 
pressed gases, announces the establishment 
of new headquarters at 475 Huntington 
Drive, San Marino, Cal. 


Royston Has Tulsa Warehouse 
Royston Laboratories, Inc., Blawnox, 
Pa., has acquired additional facilities in 
Tulsa, Okla., for warehousing its industrial 
coating products. 


Columbia Earnings Dip 22 Cents 


Because of an “unwarranted lag” be- 
tween increases in the cost cf doing busi- 
ness and approval of rate increases by regu- 
atory authorities, earnings of The Co- 
umbia Gas System, Inc., decreased to $1.03 
per share of common stock for the twelve 
months ended March 31, 1952, compared 
(0 $1.25 for the corresponding period last 
ear, Stuart M. Crocker, chairman of the 
board, reported in the company’s quarterly 
etter to stockholders. 

“There is no lessening in the demand for 
natural gas,” he said, “since throughout 
most of the area served by the System the 
cost of heating with natural gas is substan- 
tially less than the cost of heating with 
other fuels. . . . With such a situation ex- 
‘sting, earnings should not present a prob- 
em 
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“However, in the regulated utility indus- 
try, the obtaining of approval from regu- 
latory authorities for increased service rates 
is a long and complicated process. Although 
increased rates are necessary because of 
the substantial increase in the cost of gas 
purchased and in labor, taxes and other 
costs, an unwarranted lag occurs between 
the time when such costs increase and the 
time when rate increases are approved,” Mr. 
Crocker said. 

Applications involving substantial rate in- 
creases are now pending before regulatory 
commissions and other applications will be 
filed in the near future, the letter said. 

A quarterly dividend of $3,260,000, or 
20 cents per share, is being distributed May 
15 to 81,000 Columbia common. stock- 
holders of record on April 19 in payment 
of the corporation’s 71st dividend on its 
common stock. 


NYPSC Fights Pipeline Rates 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has protested to Federal Power Com- 
mission against a 37 per cent increase in 
the wholesale rate of natural gas proposed 
by Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion. The New York commission said the 
raise would cost consumers in the State of 
New York approximately $4,500,000 a 
year and that NYPSC will insist on being 
a party before FPC on Texas Eastern’s ap- 
plication. Another fight before the Federal 
agency, in which the New York commis- 
sion is engaged, involves the application of 
Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corpora- 
tion for higher wholesale rates for gas it 
supplies to companies in the City of New 
York. Transcontinental wants an increase 
which the commission contends would add 
approximately $14,000,000 a year. 





for a long and accurate service life. 





VULCAN Diaphragms in meters, regulators and controls should serve faithfully 


Why waste time and money on diaphragm replacements? 

Why waste time and money on periodic oiling of diaphragms? 

VULCAN Diaphragms are scientifically made for utmost strength, perfect plia- 
bility. They remain tough yet supple and sensitive year after year in the most 
exacting service, They contain no oil, yet never need oiling. They work in bone 
dry gas or at 100% saturation, in all types of gases. They repel gums and con- 
densates .. . never dry out and stiffen, 


Join the powerful, nationwide swing to VULCAN Diaphragms, for meters, regu- 
lators and controls . . . for high or low pressure operation. 


VULCAN >>» RUBBER 


PRODUCTS, 


58th Street and First Avenue * Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania Group Elects Officers 
The annual meeting of Pennsylvania Gas 
Association in Wernersville, May 13-15, 
was attended by approximately 500 repre 
sentatives of the manufactured and natural 
gas industry throughout the state 
Problems discussed during the meeting 
pertain to accounting, customer-employee 
relations, distribution and sales promotion 
W. E. L. Irwin, district manager, Phila 
delphia Electric Company, completed his 
year as association president and was suc 
ceeded by Gordon M. Jones, sales man 
ager, United Gas Improvement Company. 
Other officers include first vice president, 
Andrew S. Morgan, Lancaster County Gas 
Company; second vice president, J. Henry 
Long, Philadelphia Electric Company; 





Shave those peaks! 
Reduce those 
high demand charges! 


—and other increasing costs with a 
DRAKETOWN PROPANE PLANT. 
By operating a few days a week or a 
few weeks a year, it more than pays 
for itself. As a standby plant, it 
automatically goes into operation at 
the turn of a valve. 


Whether for augmentation, peak 
shaving, standby, or 100% service, a 
DRAKETOWN PLANT, designed, en- 
gineered and built to meet your specific 
requirements is your answer. 


Your assurance of 
a good job. 


Serving utility and industry for over thi 








DRAKE & 


a: 


TOWNSEND 


. te 


Consulting * Design * Engineering * Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Hamilton, Ontario 





Serving the Gas Industry 


Designers - Fabricators - Erectors 
Gas Plant Equipment and 
Industrial Furnaces 
A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 
THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 
THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 


third vice president, John A. Frick, Allen- 
town-Bethlehem Gas Company; secretary, 
R. W. Uhler, Lebanon Valley Gas Com- 
pany; treasurer, James A. Schultz, Reading 
Gas Company. 


Investment Return Adequacy Doubted 

Six per cent return probably won’t be 
enough to finance the natural gas transmis- 
sion industry in its future expansion, Au- 
gust Belmont, vice president, Dillon, Read 
& Co., told the Southern Gas Association 
convention in late-April. 

Mr. Belmont gave the delegates an anal- 
ysis of the securities market in view of the 
projected five-billion-dollar expansion of 
natural gas transmission facilities in the 
next five years. Generally speaking, he said, 
the market required for this expansion is 
available. 

“We are all proudly aware of the record 
of the industry in continuing to develop re- 
serves at a rate faster than withdrawals,” 
Mr. Belmont said. “However, the indus- 
try’s ability to put together large blocks of 
reserves in order to prove the availability 
of gas for twenty years ahead to cover the 
new requirements generated by expansion 
projects, has been becoming more difficult. 
The ability of the industry to finance the re- 
quired expansion will of course be depend- 
ent on its ability to break loose large exist- 
ing reserves of gas not now available, or to 
continue to discover large new supplies. 

“It looks from here as if this great pro- 
jected expansion of your industry will have 
to be financed on a basis of less leverage 
and higher fixed interest and dividend cost 
as time goes on,” Mr. Belmont said. “This 
will tend to prevent new companies from 
taking as much a part in the expansion pro- 
gram as they have in the past eight years. 
Existing companies with established opera- 
tions and with equities selling at the higher 
price earnings ratios should be better able 
profitably to finance the industry’s expan- 
sion needs. 

“Hence it seems abundantly clear that 
the regulatory authorities will sooner or 
later be forced to recognize the inadequacy 
of six per cent as a rate of return sufficient 
to allow the industry to finance its needs.” 


Tetco Asks to Sell Excess Gas 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion, supported by present and prospective 
customers, asked the Federal Power Com- 
mission to permit it to allocate its excess 











natural gas among applicants for impr 
service. 

A prior commission order directed Tex, 
Eastern to pump excess gas, about 91 M Me; 
daily, into its Oakford (Pa.) storage field 

Seventeen applicant companies want 
total of 27 MMcf daily from Texas Eas 
ern’s excess. In addition Texas Easterr 
would supply 45.5 MMcf a day to Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, Nev. 
ark, N. J. 

1.5 Million Heating Customers Added 

The gas utility industry added 1,514,090 
new gas househeating customers during the 
1951-1952 heating season, American Ga; 
Association reports. This compares with 
1,014,000 gas househeating installations 
made in the preceding heating season. 


fe TT 4 M4 
easy way 


TO MAKE GAS AND 
WATER CONNECTIONS 


FOR REFRIGERATORS, 
LAUNDRIES, WATER- 
HEATERS, ETC. 


Model ST— 
for pipe connections. 


Model CT—with flared 

joint for copper tubing. 

SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for making 

gas and water connections. No pipe 

cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 

costs. For gas refrigerators, home laun- 

dries, heaters, etc. Write for circular. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


M.B. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND, 21, IND., U.S.A. 





SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


BLUE GAS PLANTS 

e WATER GAS MACHINES 
WASHER COOLERS 
CHARGING MACHINES 
GAS PURIFIERS 
CONDENSERS 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 
HIGH BTU OIL GAS PLANTS 
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Truett Advanced by American Meter A. J. Kerr Resigns Rockwell 
M EN AT WORK Bertram S. Truett was appointed re- A. J. Kerr, vice president, meter and 
cently to the position of district sales man- _-valve sales, Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
x ager, San Francisco, by American Meter pany, has resigned effective June 1. Mr. 
GarWood Advances Sales Execs Company. Mr. Tru- Kerr is forming his own company to de- 
In a series of appointments announced ett has been with velop and sell products to the oil and gas in- 
hy GarWood Industries, Inc., H. H. Hip- the company since dustry. 
pler has been named assistant director, sales 1937 and, with the ‘ He was cited for “outstanding service to 
and advertising. R. F. Whitworth, formerly exception of his war the gas industry” by Gas Appliance Manu- 
sales Manager, national accounts, has been _ service, has been in facturers Association at the annual meeting 
\ddeq fj named to succeed Mr. Hippler as manager sales positions since in Colorado Springs for his efforts as chair- 
of GarWood’s branch division. that time. In his : man of the gas meter and regulator division. 
, new position, he P 
as Two Rockwell Men Advance will cover northern Blaw-Kaox Elects New Cheirman 
‘ : . California, north- W. C. Snyder, Jr., president and chief 
i — The elections of L. A. Dixon and Jas. E. ern Nevada, Wash- executive officer of the Blaw-Knox Com- 
ations #@ Ashman as executive vice presidents have ington, Oregon, pany, has been elected to the additional post 
been announced by Rockwell Manufactur-  |gaho and Hawaii. B. S. Truett of chairman of the board of directors. 


1. 

ing Company. 

American Natural Elects Two Officers 
Elections of Mr. Ralph T. McElvenny as 

executive vice-president, American Natural 

Gas Company, and of Mr. John Dern as 

general counsel was announced last month. 
Doty Takes Oath as Member of FPC 
Dale E. Doty, recently confirmed by the 





—_—— 


14,00( 


Senate, took the oath of office as a member 
of Federal Power Commission on May 22. 


HiLDING V. BECK has been appointed 
application engineer, American Meter Com- 
pany. 

JosEPH N. Betz has been appointed 
manager, commercial division, The Manu- 
facturers Light and Heat Company and 

T— other Pittsburgh group companies of The 
ection. Hf Columbia Gas System. 


PauL E. DUFENDACH has been named 
assistant to the chief engineer, Texas Gas 
Transmission Corporation. 
Joun H. Hayes has been appointed per- REYNOLDS HIGH 


sonnel director, Equitable Gas Company 
and affliated companies. . PRESSURE LINE 
HERMAN G. HoRSTMAN is now assistant REGULATORS 
to the president, Texas Gas Transmission 
~ Corporation. in parallel hookup have 
te H. W. KiNG has been promoted to re- an increased range of 
Cuts gional manager, West Coast sales, Worth- capacity as well as a 
aun- ngton Corporation. wider range of delivery 
ir. J. P. McARTHUR is manager, Philadel- 
n phia district sales office, Worthington Cor- 
poration. 


P. L. MCMANus has been promoted to ; hi ; ada dd dabl lf 
manager, San Francisco district office, et pressure, this unit assures aDso utely accurate an ependabie contro rom 2 to 


Worthington Corporation. 100 pounds. This variance in outlet pressure is made by use of different sizes of dia- 


FRANKLIN K. RADER has been named phram cases and further flexibility in the spring type is possible by use of different 
y supply contract representative, Texas Gas strength springs. 
Transmission Corporation. 
THoMas L. RYAN has been named di- 
rector of information, The Manufacturers BRANCH OFFICES REPRESENTATIVES 
Y 
eS 


pressure control. This 
also provides greater 
margin for emergencies. On inlet pressure the range is up to 650 pounds. For out- 


Light and Heat Company and other Pitts- 

burgh group companies of The Columbia H. D. “MIKE” MEUFFELS EASTERN APPLIANCE COMPANY 

Gas System. 423 Dwight Building Boston, Massachusetts 
ALBERT W. SMITH has joined Ebasco Kansas City, Missouri 

Services Incorporated as advertising and SEIDENGLANZ & CO. Wee S oe 

sales promotion consultant. 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building 163 W. Queen Lane 
JoHN D. VAN NorbeN has joined the Dallas, Texas Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

sales staff of American Meter Company 














in the Atlanta territory. 


CLYDE WATSON is now supervisor of pub- 
lic relations, Texas Gas Transmission Cor- (4/1 | 
poration. 


EDWARD L. WYNNE has been appointed 
sales representative, Chicago territory, 
American Meter Company. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, 


1952 
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Chester J. McMahan 

Chester J. McMahan, superintendent of 
production, Pittsburgh group of Columbia 
Gas System, died May 9, at his residence 
in Washington, Pa. He was at the age of 
60 and had been employed more than 40 
years by Columbia Gas System companies 

Mr. McMahan started work with The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Company in 
1911, on production and transmission work 
at Washington. In 1928 he was made a di 
vision superintendent and was stationed at 
Brookville, Pa. In 1930, Columbia’s Pitts 
burgh Group made him assistant superin 
tendent of production; in 1934, superintend 
ent of production. 


Jack Upp, Jr. 

Jack Upp, Jr. passed away April 27 at 
his home in Lexington, Kentucky. For the 
past three years Mr. Upp represented 
United Petroleum Gas Company in Ken 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 








Courtesy . . . for Landowner 
in Right-of-Way Work 


(Continued from page 17) 





sire to cooperate and work with the 
right-of-way agent assigned to the con- 
struction spread so that he will have as 
much help as possible in handling a job 
that requires a lot of diplomacy. 

The importance to the pipeline com- 
pany of the long-term view was ex- 
pressed in Mr. Putnam’s closing com- 
ments. 

“The uninformed think that once a 
pipeline is in the ground that’s the end 
of it and the pipeline company will have 
little or no further dealings along the 
line,” he said. 

“That, of course, is not the case, for 
when a pipeline is laid it almost invari- 
ably develops that some additional 
cleanup or other maintenance problems 
will throw company representatives in 
direct contact with the landowner again. 
The company is also actually a substan- 
tial purchaser of power and materials 


with landowners in new areas. It is ex- 
tremely important, in these initial nego- 
tiations, that both the pipeline company 
and its employees are conscious of and 
respectful of the rights of the owners.” 





Steam Turbines in 
Compressor Stations 
(Continued from page 24) 





cheaper than a gas engine station by some | 


$45.00 per installed horsepower. The sav- 
ing in construction was due largely to the 
elimination of the massive foundations and 
to simplified piping, as well as to smaller 
buildings and general plant. 

“In addition to construction costs, our 
operating costs for the steam stations have 
been less than for the gas engine stations. 
The following comparisons show operating 
costs on both a horsepower hour and an 
Mcf basis: 


Reciprocating 
Station 

(¢ per hphr) 
.0788 
.0218 
.0166 
.0688 


-1860 


Steam Station 
(¢ per hphr) 
.0584 
.0143 
0015 
.0872 


Labor 
Expense 
Lube oil 
Fuel 


Total .1614 


Reciprocating | 


Station 
(¢ per Mcf) 
.04842 
-.01340 
.01019 
.04230 


Steam Station 
(¢ per Mcf) 
.03503 
.00859 
.00088 
.05234 


.09684 


Labor 
Expense 
Lube oil 
Fuel 


Total .11431 


“As the comparisons show, the steam sta- | 


tion is more economical to operate than the 


reciprocating station. The added fuel cost | 
of the steam station is outweighed by the | 
savings in labor and lube oil. The labor | 


costs are less because it takes fewer men to 
run the steam plant.” 


TREATMENT 
SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas 


CPi 


“FLUSHALL” 


— Dust Removal 
“SOLVALL” 

— Liquid Phase Gum 
“SEALAIA 

— Joint Sealing 
“WETALL” 

— Dust Laying 
“FOGALL H” 

— Hot Fogging 


me 0 O7 CF. 0 © Oe Oe 


T. D. Cartledge is New Linde President | 


Thomas D. Cartledge has been appointed | 
president of Linde Air Products Company, | 
a division of Union Carbide and Carbon | 
Corporation. 


from local concerns. The people along 
the lines will ultimately come to realize 
this, and it lays a good foundation as the 
initial relations of the right-of-way men 


— Cold Fogging 


“TRON HYDRONIDE"” 


ee atbutiter tates) 





Discuss your problems 


THE GOODMAN STOPPER 
Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 
seconds. 
Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


with our engineers 


ev 


ee 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 
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NEW BULLETINS 





_—_ 


\RMORED FLOWRATOR METERS. The meas- 
urement and control of flow rates in high 
pressure fluids are the subject of this bulle- 
tin. It is applicable to liquids or gases. 
Specifications and selection information for 
low-to-high pressure instruments are in- 
cluded with adequate illustrations. Bulletin 
40. 12 pp. Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, 
Pa. 


DouBLE SEATED DIAPHRAGM REGULATING 
VaLvES. This leaflet describes a new regu- 
lating valve designed for use in the process 
industries. The valve is fully illustrated in 
sectional drawings; operation and construc- 
tion characteristics are described clearly. 
Dimensional and pressure tables facilitate 
selection. Bulletin 513. 4 pp. Leslie Co., 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


ALNOR PyROTAC AUTOMATIC PROTECTION. 
This instrument is designed to provide ex- 
cess temperature cut-out at pre-determined 
points as a safety feature in heating opera- 
tions. The bulletin shows how the instru- 
ment works and its construction. Typical 
applications include varnish firing, chemical 
processing and furnaces generally. Speci- 
fication data for selection are included. 
Bulletin 4703. 8 pp. Illinois Testing Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 432 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
10. 


Frederic O. Hess, president, Selas Cor- 
poration of America, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner and entertainment cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
association with the corporation. 

Approximately 300 employees and friends 
attended the dinner, in late April. 

In recognition of the event, employees 


of Selas Corporation of America presented 
Mr. Hess with a silver coffee service and 
a matched set of aluminum luggage. 

Congratulatory messages from a great 
number of gas industry executives and 
executives of other industrial firms utilizing 
gas equipment were read to Mr. Hess and 
the dinner guests. 





TexGasTrans Files for $11-Million 
Increase 

Texas Gas Transmission Corporation 
asked Federal Power Commission for au- 
thority to raise its wholesale natural gas 
rates by approximately $11-million to off- 
set the greatly increased costs of doing 
business. The increase would be effective 





UNIVERSAL 
RIVER WEIGHTS 


Sarequard Tennessee Crossing 


Tides, floods, currents and shifting sands cause lines crossing 
bodies of water to ‘“‘buoy-up,"’ move laterally, even spring 
leaks. Texas Gas Transmission Corp. of Owensboro, Ky., safe- 


guards against such events by installing Universal 


River 


Weights on two of their lines crossing the Tennessee River. 
They found it the economical way to add necessary weight. 


for the complete story of the Tennessee Cross- 
= ing and additional information on River 
Weights and sizes available. 


Photo shows how pipe line 
is ‘‘floated’’ across river. 


Plants in: Decatur and 
Dothan, Alabama;- Tam- 
pa and Ocala, Florida; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Ken- 
vil, New Jersey; Bing- 
hamton, Port Washing- 
ton, Rochester and Syra- 
cuse, New York; Colum- 
bus and Zanesville, 
Ohio; Norristown and 
Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; 
Clarksburg and 
New Martins- 
ville, West Vir- 


CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


General Offices: 297 South High St., Columbus, Ohio 


* Earth Boring Tool 


July 1, 1952. 

The company said current rates, which 
have not risen for ten years, are not now 
sufficient to cover present or anticipated 
costs of service. The increase would be ap- 
portioned among utility customers of 
Texas Gas in an eight-state area from 
Louisiana to Ohio. 


2” to 24” 
BORES - Up 
to 250’ long. 


Reg US. Pat. Office 


~ UNDER STREETS 


\\ 


AVOIDS EXCESSIVE TRENCHING 


Hydrauger bored holes for pipe installation 

invariably reduce costs 80% to 90‘/ by elim- 
inating trenching and back-filling to say 
nothing of man-hour labor savings and 
safety to highway traffic. 


HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
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IRON SPONGE 


for high efficiency 
gas purification 
at high pressures 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 
has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more HS, gives 
long service between foulings, and is easily 
regenerated. Investigate it for your 


purification problem today! 





3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. © Los Angeles, California 











M-SCOPE Pipe Finder 


LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL 
One Man Operation On Every Application 


HIGHLY 
EFFICIENT 


IMMEDIATE , 
SHIPMENT = Free 
Demonstration 
and 
Operating 
Instructions 


Catalog 
No. 25M 
On Request 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 
Pipe Line Equipment 
New Hyde Park 


New York | 
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VERTICAL 
TYPE SHOWN 


Eliminate Air 
In Gas Lines With 


NORWALK DIAPHRAGM TYPE 
CHECK VALVES 


Vertical Type in Sizes 3%” thru 6” 
Horizontal Type in Sizes 2” thru 6” 


Norwalk Diaphragm Type Check Valves, both Vertical 
and Horizontal, provide positive check against reverse 
flow of either gas or air. Rugged construction will stand 
back pressures to 50 Ibs. Soft seat disc will seat freely 
when gas flows in desired direction or will seat tightly 
on equalised or back pressure. Valves for higher pres- 
sures supplied on special order. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 





ENGINEERING - REPORTS - VALUATIONS 
DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 


@ Our trained and experi- 
enced crews are ready for 
immediate service in any 
section of the country to 
engineer and install com- 
mercial and industrial gas 
burning equipment. 


Specialists in natural gas, 
manufactured gas, oil gas, 
L-P gas, gas transmission 
lines and distribution sys- 
tems. Expert witnesses. 
Reports on economics and 
forfinancing. Rate studies. 


@ Steel mill, coal, by prod- 
uct coke and chemical 
coke problems. 


GAS CONSTRUCTION & SERVICE CO., INC. 


30 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Worth 2-5120 


Erick Larson—Walker W. Stevenson, 
New York State licensed professional engineers 
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NEW BOOKS 
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NorTH AMERICAN COMBUSTION HAND- 
n00K. A Basic Reference on the Art and 
Science of Industrial Heating with Gaseous 
and Liquid Fuels. 

The editors of this compilation are to be 
complimented on their presentation of “a 
basic explanation of the theory of combus- 
tion; outlines for combustion, heat transfer, 
and fluid flow calculations; charts and data 
to simplify and speed these calculations; 
and a discussion of combustion equipment, 
its selection and operation.” From our view- 
point, it should prove to be valuable to engi- 
neers and users of industrial combustion 
equipment, and to engineering students who 
are considering specialized careers in the 
field of combustion. 

The book has drawn from a great num- 
ber of voluminous works in the field of com- 
bustion for charts and tables, with adequate 
reference to those works, but includes origi- 
nal discussion of the subjects in a manner 


that encourages reading and materially as- 
sists in ready-understanding. 

The seven chapters consider the elements 
of combustion, fuels, combustion analysis, 
heat transfer, flow of fluids, burner equip- 
ment, combustion control, combustion sys- 
tems. Each chapter is clearly subdivided to 
provide for subconsiderations of the main 
subjects. An appendix of 48 pages supplies 
a vast range of applicable data. Standard 
abbreviations and symbols used in combus- 
tion engineering and extensive glossary are 
included. There is an excellent index. 

Not easily satisfied in the matter of book 
manufacturing, it is a pleasure for us to re- 
gard the excellence of the typography, 
printing quality, paper and binding of this 
volume. 

While it must have been prepared with its 
promotional potentials in mind, a fine pro- 
fessional presentation of information and 
data is maintained throughout. 

PY. 322 xviii. 178 tables, charts and 
illustrations. The North American Manu- 
facturing Co., 4455 East 71 St., Cleveland 
5, O. $2.00 + postage. 


THE PETROLEUM Dictionary. By Lalia 
Phipps Boone. 

Again, with the close relationship of oil 
and gas at the field level, a “petroleum 
book” has strong gas industry implications. 

This is the most extensive work of its 
kind. It has approximately 6,000 entries, 
including the colorful terminologies of the 
roustabouts, toolies, swivel necks and der- 
rick monkeys; as well as the more precise 
terms of chemistry, physics and geology. 

A truly professional approach was main- 
tained by the compiler in gathering, verify- 
ing, editing and arranging her dictionary, 
which was encouraged and assisted by the 
interest of a great number of persons at all 
levels of the producing industry. Also, the 
grant of American Council of Learned 
Societies assisted in making possible the 
field work of the project. 

Part one is an interesting presentation of 
the origins, development and characteristics 
of the field language. Part two is the diction- 
ary, followed by a bibliography. 

Pp. 338 + xiv. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Okla. $5.00. 








We are specialists in: 
@ PEAK LOAD GAS PLANTS 


& 


& 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. 


CONVERTING TO NATURAL GAS? 
LP-GAS CAN HELP YOU 


@ STANDBY PLANTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CUSTOMERS ON INTERRUPTABLE RATES 


Let us work with your Engineers in 
solving these important Problems. 


THERE’S NO OBLIGATION 


Now more than 75 Peacock Plants prove . . . 
“There’s No Substitute For Experience” 


PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 
Westfield 2-6258 





CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


44 Prospect Ave. 


Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 








1 WALL ST. 


E. Holley Poe Associates 


Natural Gas Consultants 


Venezuelan Research & Development Corp. 


(ROBERT M. POE) 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











PROTECTION 





Harco Corporation 


CATHODIC PROTECTION DIVISION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS OF CATH ODIC 


Engineer—Design—Installation—Materials—Service 

General Electric Rectifiers—National Carbon Anodes. 
Chicago—Houston— Oklahoma City—Seattle 

Main Office & Plant, 16897 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 





ORERER: 


CONSTRUCTION 
11 WEST 42ND ST 


TOWNSEND 


INCORPORA 


PROPANE 
PLANTS 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


























157 Chambers Street 


ae 


COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
New York 7, N.Y. 








LP-GAS INSTALLATIONS L 
Contracting Consulting gp i 


STS 


H. EMERSON THOMAS AND ASSOCIATES 
Box 270, Westfield, N. J. 


Westfield 2-2800 
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Step Up Sales Tempo, Eastern Group Told 


selling effort on the part of the gas 
utility and the gas appliance indus- 
tries was the dominant theme of all the 
speakers who addressed the eastern nat- 
ural gas sales conference of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in Pittsburgh. 
Manufacturers representing every 
type of domestic gas equipment were 
heard from on the two day program, 
which included discussions on markets 
and marketing of gas ranges, refrigera- 
tors, water heaters, laundry dryers and 
incinerators. 


qT growing necessity for increased 


These are normal times 


Lee Corn, sales 
manager, The East 
Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, acted as 
chairman of the 
conference. In his 
opening observa- 
tions he warned 
the delegates of 
the futility of wait- 
ing for normal 
times before step- 
ping up the tempo 
of selling efforts. “These are normal 
times, and will remain so for as long as 
we operate in a guns and butter econ- 
omy,” he said. 


Lee Corn 


Gas industry’s Tower of Babel 

Spokesman for gas range manufac- 
turers, Julius Klein, president, Caloric 
Stove Corp., showed that the electric 
industry is selling beauty, leisure and 
comfort in electric cooking, with price 
only a secondary consideration. The av- 
erage retail price of all electric ranges 
sold in 1951 was $245, as compared to 
$158 for gas ranges. 

Scoring what he 
characterized as 
the Tower of Ba- 
bel in gas slogans, 
the speaker listed 
among others: 
Gas Has Got It, 
Naturally its Gas, 
The Trend is to 
Gas, The Swing to 
Gas, Ride the Gas 
Line, The Magic 
Fuel. He said “We 
have got to chart 
ourselves a promotion program and 
stick to it. We are pulling in too many 
directions at the same time. The electric 
people say ‘Of Course it’s Electric’ and 
and they keep on saying it.” 

Mr. Klein also gave the assemblage a 


Julius Klein 
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preview of the “Matchless Cooking” 
campaign, which had just been inaugu- 
rated by The Philadelphia Gas Works. 


There’s gas load in clothes dryers 


Judson S. Sayre, general manager, 
Bendix Home Appliance, Inc., charac- 
terized the gas fired laundry dryer as the 
coming giant of the home appliance in- 
dustry. He predicted a market of over 
six million units in the next five years. 
In the past year the sale of electric dryers 
has risen only 45 per cent; gas dryer 
sales are up 102 per cent. The gas dryer 
in a home represents a new load of 500 
to 1,000 cubic feet per month, he said. 


Hot or cold on water heaters? 


The year 1948 
was the first year 
the water heater 
industry spent 
more than a mil- 
lion dollars in ad- 
vertising, accord- 
ing to James F. 
Donnelly, assist- 
ant general man- 
ager, A. O. Smith 
Corp. The tangi- 
ble result of this 
investment, totaling $1,600,000 was the 
sale of 2,346,000 automatic water heat- 
ers in 1949. Charging that the industry 
has blown hot and cold in water heater 
promotion, he urged a continuing na- 
tional advertising program in which 
manufacturers, utilities, dealers and the 
gas associations all would participate, 
setting aside a fixed percentage of antici- 
pated water heater dollar volume for 
that purpose. 


J. F. Donnelly 


PAR fits in the sales plan 
LP” Extolling 
WP, AGA’s PAR plan, 
Wister H. Ligon 
urged a three 
point “Sound off 
for Sales’’ pro- 
gram embracing 
(1) organization 
for effective ac- 
tion, (2) drama- 
tizing gas service 
and (3) capitaliz- 
ing on the PAR 
program. To accomplish the last point, 
the speaker outlined the various AGA 
sales aids, with particular reference to 
the kits now available, that are designed 
to stimulate dealer activity and sales. 
Television, as a medium with many 
unrealized possibilities for the gas in- 
dustry, was presented by Hendrik Boor- 


W. H. Ligon 


aem, McCann-Erickson, Inc., the na. 
tional advertising agency that handles 
the AGA account. 


Want the load in gas refrigerators? 

David K. Pat- 
terson, sales pro- 
motion manager, 
Servel, Inc., de- 
clared it to be 
squarely up to the 
gas industry 
whether it wants 
to retain and build 
a gas refrigeration 
load. Three mil- 
lion gas refrigera- 
tors now in opera- 
tion are bringing $40 million in annual 
revenue. If the refrigerator load goes by 
default, the gas industry is in grave dan- 
ger of losing the entire kitchen load, he 
said. 

The speaker advocated that utilities 
reestablish their merchandising leader- 
ship. 

“Don’t leave a vacuum in the gas 
kitchen business, by selling the gas re- 
frigerator short,” Mr. Patterson warned. 


D. K. Patterson 


Company ups incinerator sales 1700% 

A highly profitable load awaits de- 
velopment of the gas incinerator busi- 
ness, John McElwain, The Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Company, told the AGA 
conference. The average gas-fired incin- 
erator uses about 1.5 Mcf per month and 
the average revenue added is between 
$10.00 and $12.00 per year per cus- 
tomer, he stated. Mr. McElwain pointed 
to the record of The East Ohio Gas 
Company. Dealers in this company’s ter- 
ritory sold only 450 incinerators in 1949; 
in 1950, they sold 2,000, and in 1951 
more than 8,000. 


Panel on dealer problems 


A panel discussion, devoted to dealer 
problems was titled, “Pattern for Profit.” 
Led by W. D. Williams, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, N. J., the 
panel consisted of: Joseph G. Berwanger, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company; Edward 
W. Hodgetts, The Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Company; Mary E. Huck, The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company; and Irving R. 
Jensen, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company of Chicago. 
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